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THE PRINCE OF WALES AS CHANCELLOR OF CARDIFF UNIVERSITY 


The Prince visited Cardiff on Wednesday in an academic capacity as Chancellor of the University of Wales. His Royal Highness was entertained to luncheon 
by Lord Bute and subsequently proceeded to Cathays Park, where in these robes he laid the foundation stone of the new buildings of ih: South Wales 
and Monmouthshire University College. The Prince's train-bearer was Master Morgan, the grandnephew of Lord Tredegar 
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EXCURSIONS. 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL A SPECIALITY. 


Brom: KINGS. .<CROSS(G. N)) 


and other London Stations: 


SKEGNESS, SUTTON-ON-SEA, MABLETHORPE, 
GoRLESTON, LowrsToFT, SHERINGHAM, 
CroMER, MUNDESLEY, AND YARMOUTH. 


WEDNESDAYS, 
for 8 days to 


SEAS'DE AND PLEASURE RESORTS IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE, 
(SKEGNESS, SCARBORO’, BLACKPOOL, &c.). 


| PRINCIPAL STATIONS IN 


SATURDAYS, 
for 3, 8, 10, 15, 
or 17 days to 


NORFOLK DISTRICT, 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
SATURDAYS, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
for 3, 6, or DERBYSHIRE 
8 days to 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


YORKSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE, 
AND NorTH-EASTERN DiIstTRICT. 


FRIDAY, JULY 7, 
and each alternate 
Friday for 7 or 
14 days to 


EDINBURGH, GLascow, PErtH, DUNDEE, 
ABERDEEN, INVERNESS, 
AND THE 
PrincipaL STAtIons In SCOTLAND 


For full particulars apply to the Chief Passenger Agent, Creat Northern Ra‘iway, 
King s Cross, London, oz .o any G.N. Staton or O.fice. 


OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
Please Cut Out for Future Reference. 
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LONDON (King’s Cross) AND 
HARROGATE 


IN 


iE GO Wie ae ©) Wee SS: 


WEEK-DAYS. 


QUE KES 7 
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PRINCIPAL EXPRESS TRAINS. 


| a.m. | a.m. | a.m. pee p-m.|/ pm.) p.m. 
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For full particulars of Train Service between London and Harrogate 
see Great Northern Railway bills, 


* DINING CAR TRAINS. +THROUGH CARRIAGES. 


: OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
London (King's Cross), June 1905. 


eE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight, To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forw arding. 
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OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the management of Mr Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. CHAKLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Davis's Comedy, 
“THE DICTATOR? 
MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2. 


MPERIAL THEATHE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 830 (LAST WEEKS O* SEASON). 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE., 
548th PERFORMANCE TO-NIGHT. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESNAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE COLISEUM. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115s. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. : Stalls, 5s., 4S.,38., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony. 6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
unJer 12 half price ta all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams: ‘tCcliseum, London." 


NAvét, SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Noon to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries, 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. ” Model of “Victory.” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men, 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.'' Maxim’s Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papcoses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Mus’cal and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 


LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHARING CROSS. 


ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICES between LONDON and BOURNEMOUTH, 
SWANAGE, WEYMOUTH, &c. 


NEW CORRIDOR LUNCHEON AND DINING CAR TRAINS. 
(WEEK-DAYS, Commencing 1st July.) 


eee Pesala Ex.|) |Ex.) A | P 
{a.m./a.m. a.m. a.m.la.m, a.m. a.m. p.m. | .m. p.m. 
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A corresponding service of improved and additional Trains runs in the opposite 
direction, including BREAKFAST CAR Train from Bournemouth West 7.50 a.m., 
arrive Waterloo 10.35-and LUN: HEON CAR Train from Weymouth at 10,5 a.m., 
Bournemeuth 11.10 a.m., arrive Watr rloo 2.0 p.m. 

A. LUNCHEON CAR TRAIN B. DINING CAR TRAIN. All classes. 
P. Pullman Cars, London to Bournemouth. §S. Via Salisbury. + Wednesdays, 
Thursday> and Saturdays only. 

Full particulars of TOURIST. EXCURSION, and WEEK-END Bookings, 
together with ‘ free” Illustrated Guide and Otficial List of Hotels Apartments and 
Lodgings, obtainable at any of the Company's London Offices, or upo: application to 
Mr. Henry Hotes, Superintendent of the Line. Waterloo Station, S F. 

CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
A DAY IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


On every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
CELE APBD ANY? SH oxGC URS LO iNts 


WILL BE RUN FROM 


a.m. a.m. 

Lond-n (Euston)... oe we at9 20 Hampstead Heath ... ato 

Kilburn. ieee Loe) Finchley Road me hie 999.9 5 

Kens‘ngton (Addisc n Road) « 498 = 9.10 Breneesbtry ... é mee et leaks) 

Uxbridge Road ... PP IRC eed Willesden Junction .. Ac 1 «9 30 
TO 


KENILWORTH, GUY’S CLIFFE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
and WARWICK, including Motor=Car Drive throu_h 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


FARES: Chea 
3rd Cless Rail Journey and Motor-Car Drive... ar ae te ro we) 
3rd Class Rail only to and from Stratford-on-Avon — ... oe ae 6 6 


For full particulars see handbills, which can be obtained at. the Com oany’s 
Stations and Town Odices, or write to Enquiry O.fice, Euston Station, N.W. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Lonpon, June 1995: General Manager. 
HOLIDAYS ON THE CONTINENT 
BY THE 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, via 
HARWICH and the HOOK OF HOLLAND, 
Express Services to Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, 
and to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
HOLIDAYS in BELGIUM, including Brussels for Waterloo, The Ardennes, 
and Liége Exhibition, via Harwich-Antwerp every week-day, 
Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Liverpool. Street Station, 
London, E.C., for descriptive illustrated pamyhlet (free). 
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Gossip Of the four 


THE TATLER 


King Edward’s Smile.—The geniality 
of King Edward is not as one of the many 
different uniforms and garbs which he has 
He does not wear it at one time 
It isan invariable characteristic and was 


at various times to assume. 
and not at another. 
very markedly visible last week 
caught the King’s pleasant smile 
as he drove from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show’s grounds at Park 
Royal. At the same moment an 
excellent portrait of the Queen 
was secured. One of the “plea- 
santest incidents in connection 
with the show was the visit of 
Prince and Princess Arisugawa of 
Japan. The royal visitors hap- 
pened to encounter one of the 
heavy rainfalls of last week, but 
notwithstanding seemed to be 
very interested in the various 
sightsinthering. Their habitual 
calm gave way to pleasant smiles 
when one of the little Shetland 
ponies was bodily lifted up for 
their closer inspection. 


isaaae at Beddington.—Bed- 
dington Park near Croydon 
looked very pretty on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week 
when the Southern Counties 
Archery Meeting took place. 
There were sixty-two entries, con- 
sisting of forty-one ladies and 
twenty-one gentlemen. Tuesday 
was a very hot day and was not 
so good for shooting as Wednes- 
day, and with a few excep- 
tions the scores were not so 
good. Both Mrs. Appleford 
and Miss Pinckney shot with 
great precision; Mrs. Apple- 
ford made 137 hits and Miss 
Pinckney 128. 


Perseverance.—Jhere is a 
fateful fascination about the 
Arctic regions. The explorer, 
Robert Peary, who is going 
North again yun his wife 
and child and a_schoolmis- 
tress, has been worrying about 
the North Pole for twenty 
years or so and has left seven 
of his toes somewhere in its 
vicinity. Yet he is as keen 
to risk the other three as if 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stecle. 


has had unique capone: 
Arctic night. 


when. the eye of the camera long 


Rouch 


Mts, Appleford (Mid-Hereford) Miss Pinckney (South Wilts) runner-up 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES ARCHERY MEETING AT BEDDINGTON 
PARK 


Arctic five or six times and her daughter 
was born in a snow hut up there in 
This little girl, baptised Marie Aghnito, 
She was six months old before she 
saw a ray of sunlight, for she was born at the beginning of the 
Since then she 


1893. 


has roughed it with the 
Eskimo at intervals and is quite 
a little Greenlander in sympathy 
as well as in fact. 


A Taciturn) American. — The 
late Colonel John Hay was here 
for but a short space as ambas- 
sador, yet his death will be 
regretted as if he were an English- 
man. Perhaps he ought to have 
been sriton.. This country 
attracted him, and he had 
our national characteristics from 
Scots caution to English taci- 
turnity—not forgetting Irish 
humour. He was the most taci- 
turn of ambassadors as his paro- 
dist reminded him at a farewell 
dinner. “ They ain’t no saints,” 
the latter wrote. 


a 


il 
all 


They ain't no saints. Them 'bassadors 
Is all pretty much alike. 

With eyes askance they watch their chance, 
Then boldly out they strike. 

A modest man in his talk is Hay, 
And a careful man with his pen, 

But he never writes and he never speaks 
Till he’s thunk his thought again. 


A lucky man and a persevering 
was John Hay. He was born 
poor, and he made journalism his 
‘stepping-stone. In this coun- 
try it is a tombstone under 
which genius is buried. Hay 
was a literary man from 
liking, a lawyer by profession, 
and a statesman by accident. 
He was also a wise man by 


inference, for he married 
money. 
A Distinction. —In_ refe- 


rence to my statement last 
week that Shiplake Vicarage 
had been bought by the firm 
of Nicholson, the well-known 
brewers of Maidenhead, | am 
asked to state that the pur- ' 
chase has been made by Mr. 
Frederick W. Nicholson for 
his private residence. I did 


he were a mere novice with curtrght TiOt for a moment suspect 
the romance of youth to KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW that this historical rectory 
warp his judgment. His wife The camera succeeded in catching King Edward's pleasant gre. ting with wonderful was to be turned into a 
has followed him to the fidelity brewery. 


PUSHBALL 
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PLAYED BY THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS AT HURLINGHAM 
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The Next Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 


A Queen who is Too Economical.—It is 
not often nowadays that ladies, royal or 
otherwise, are charged with spending too 
little money on their frocks. Yet that 
seems to be the head and front of Queen 
Helena’s offending. The Italians are tired 
of her economical ways and do not care 
about paying £642,000 a year to a Queen 
who wears the same gown two successive 
years at the races and only gives two balls 
in the year. As a matter of fact neither 
the king nor Queen 
ever patronise the 
theatre or public 
entertainments, 
never pay a visit at 
a private house, or 
interest themselves 
at all in the social 
life of the capital. 
The suspicion that 


the money saved 
goes to the poor 


relations in Monte- 
negro, who are by 
no means popular 
in Rome, only serves 
to increase the 
openly- expressed 
discontent. 


D’Annunzio in 
the Index.—There 
has been much: talk 
in Rome over the 
refusal of the Arch- 
bishop of Chieti to 
allow Gabriele 
d’Annunzio to de- 
liver the inaugural 
address at the open- 
ing of the exhibition 
of ancient art at 
Chieti. The arch- 
bishop being one of 
the chief exhibitors 
based his refusal on 
the ground — that 
D’Annunzio’s works 
were in the Index 
Expurgatorius of the 
Church and de- 
clared he ~ would 
withdraw from the 
exhibition if the 
former spoke. It is 
said that the famous 
author is about to 
obtain a_ divorce 
from his wife, who 
was the Princess Di 
Gallese, when it is 
expected he will 
shortly marry the 
Marquise di Rudini 
Carlotti. 


A Narrow Es- 
cape—A merican 
women as a rule 
take no interest in 
politics, and it was 
as the popular 
hostess as well as 
the ambassador's 
wife that the Society 
of American Women entertained Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid last Monday. Mrs. Reid 
herself is not much of a politician but as 
a hostess she is delightful, and when they 
were at Paris made quite a social success 
in that exacting city. She has always 
been accustomed to w ealthy surroundings. 
Her father, Mr. Mills, was a railway mag- 
nate and millionaire, and she was in 
consequetice a great heiress. Much as she 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN AT HOME 


philanthropic movements for many years. 


owes to the railways she once had reason 
to rue their existence. It was out in 
California where she was travelling with 
Mr. Reid and a granddaughter; I believe 
her father was with them. At all events, 
they were in his private car at the rear of 
the train when an excursion ran into them. 
Everybody was more or less bruised and 
Mr. Reid’s face was badly cut, but fortu- 
nately the only person killed was a fireman 
on the engine. 


Lady Aberdeen has received congratulations on having as onel of the defendants won the dog-show case. 

Lady Aberdeen, who is the sister of Lord Tweedmouth, has identified herself with all sorts of educational and 

Lord Aberdeen has been Governor-General of Canada and ;Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, So great was their popularity there that it is highly probable that he and Lady Aberdeen 
will return to the Castle should the Liberals return to power 


Russian Treasures. he wealth of 
Russia is not in the Imperial Bank. The 
treasures of the Church are of fabulous 
value. St. Isaac’s Cathedral in St. Peters- 
burg is said to have cost £10,000,000, Its 
copper roof is overlaid with pure gold, 
£50,000 having been melted down for the 
purpose ; its bronze doors are the largest 
in the world, while the dome is supported 
by malachite pillars worth £200,000. In 
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IN GROSVENOR STREET 


the cathedral of Kazan the name of the 
Almighty blazes in diamonds from a cloud 
of beaten gold, under which are solid silver 
doors 20 ft. high. This church contains 
the beautiful picture of the Virgin covered 
with gold and jewels valued at £20,000. 
In the monastery of Alexander Newski 
is the shrine of the founder weighing 
3,250 lb. of pure silver. There are 1,400 
churches in Moscow, many of which con- 
ain priceless treasures, In the Cathedral 
of the Assumption 
is the Vladimir 
Virgin, painted by 
St. Luke ; the jewels 
which adorn it are 
valued at £45,000, 
one emerald alone 
is said to be worth 
£10,000. Napoleon 
took from the 
church five tons of 
silver and 5 cwt. of 
gold, but its most 
precious — treasures 
were concealed. To 
celebrate the de- 
liverance of Moscow 
from the French 
the Cathedral of the 


Holy Saviour was 
built, at a cost of 
£ 10,200,000. ts 


five cupolas are 
covered with pure 
gold one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. 
The robes of the 
Russian clergy are 
the richest in the 


world. In the house 
of the Holy Synod 
marvellous ves t- 


ments are to be seen. 
One is embellished 
with the Nicene 
Creed embroidered 
in pearls. There are 
seven mitres studded 


with diamonds, 
rubies, and eme- 
ralds, also golden 


croziers of 
workmanship. 


The Kaiser in 
Festive Mood.— 
News comes slowly 
to hand of certain 
royal episodes, as 
for example, the 


rare 


royal wedding at 
3erlin. The cere- 
mony does not 


appear to have been 


a very inspiring 
affair; one well- 
known scion of a 


royal house declared 
he had never seen 
so many ugly prin- 
cesses together, the 
only two handsome 


Mills 


women present 
being the Duchess 


Anastasie and the 

Duchess of Aosta, 
however did not look her sweetest. 
The story goes that the duchess, who 
never forgets she is a Bourbon, felt 
herself aggrieved at being told off to 
walk in the bridal procession with Prince 
Arisugawa, the Japanese envoy. The bride 
appeared painfully fatigued before the end 
of the ceremony, and her’ mother osten- 
tatiously took herself off to the Bristol 
Hotel directly her daughter left the palace. 


who, 
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The Death of a Well-Knowmn Tennis-player. 


An Athletic Invasion.—Cricket is not the only sport at 
which the supremacy of England is threatened. At Wimbledon 
a determined raid has been made on the lawn tennis champicn- 
ship by an invading army from America, Belgium, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Up to the present the attack 
has been resisted successfully by the home forces, 
among whom A. F, Wilding may perhaps be 
classed although he isa New Zealander by birth. 
Like the Dohertys he learned, or any rate put a 
high polish on, his lawn tennis at Cambridge 
University, and he has been so prominent a figure 
in English tennis for the last three years that 
most people regard him as an Englishman. 
Wilding’s match with his American oppo- 
nent, W. J. Clothier, was one of the best 
events at Wimbledon last week. Clothier, 
whose methods are as deliberate as Wild- 
ing’s are energetic, won the first two sets, 
but was finally beaten by a short head. 
Miss Sutton, whose portrait appears on 
this page, like Clothier and Larned comes 
from the United States. She is little more 
than a girl, is as agile as a kitten, and has 
a forearm that would do credit to a black- 
smith. She takes her tennis very much in 
earnest and regards defeat by an 
Englishwoman as something ap- 
proaching a national disaster. 


A Great Tennis-player.—Harold 
Sigerson Mahony, who met with such 
a terrible end while cycling 
near lis home in Kerry last 
week, was one of those genial 
Irishmen whose — exuberant 
energy and high spirits keep 
him perpetually youthful. 
Though at the time of his 
death he was just thirty-eight, 
to see him on the tennis court 
none would have taken him 
for more than two-or-three- 
and-twenty. As a boy he 
lived in Fitzwilliam Square in 
Dublin, and his enthusiasm for 
lawn tennis was first fired by 
the doughty deeds of the two 
Renshaws, Lawford, and 
Ernest Browne on the famous 
enclosure in front of his house. In his schooldays he used to 
practise for a couple of hours every morning before breakfast 
with uncovered balls on one of the courts in Fitzwilliam 
Square. Notwithstanding his untiring enthusiasm his ‘skill 


EARL’S COURT 


At the Coptic fairs in Egypt one can see little family groups disporting themselves 
in these primitive wooden forerunners of the great wheel 


developed slowly, and it was not until 1896, when he had 
been playing in public for ten years, that he won the cham- 
pionship. He was an excellent violinist and a clever 
speaker. 


The Shah’s Bill.—When on the 
way to Vienna last week the Shah 
stayed for one night at the Polish 
town of Semberg forty-six large 
rooms and thirty-two small ones 
were requisitioned at the hotel for 
the accommodation of the suite. 
Next day before the august visitor's 
departure a bill for £2,000 was 
presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whd is one of his 
Majesty’s suite. Amazed at the 
amount the official presented it to 
the “King of Kings,’ who imme- 
diately sent for the landlord 
and rated him soundly for his 
extortion ; the latter, however, 
declared he had been obliged 
to build a new kitchen at a 
cost of £800. Not having the 
sum demanded some of the 
Shah’s jewels were offered as 
temporary security; these the 
hotelkeeper refused to accept, 
excusing himself on the plea 
that they might not be real. 
Eventually a local banker 
came to the rescue of the 
distinguished travellers. 


The Lady of Newton Don. 
—Lady Nina Balfour has 
been to the Fast-end and 
opened a bazaar at Well- 
close Square. Lady Nina 
makes a breezy bazaar-opener ; 
in fact, she is breezy in every- 
thing she does and strikes you 
as one of those dashing, bois- 
terous, good-hearted women 
who would not only cycle on 
the footway but would ring 
their bells to warn the in- 
truding pedestrian to get off. 
But with all this Lady Nina is 
an expert housekeeper of the old-fashioned sort, and while her 
husband drills the home staff into the semblance of a fire brigade 
she looks after the comforts of her guests in a way that causes 
them to cherish a grateful remembrance of Newton Don. 


IN| EGYPT 


WILDING SERVING AGAINST CLOTHIER AT 
WIMBLEDON 


The American lawn tennis-player 
who has come over to beat the 
champions. Miss 
Sutton is only eighteen years of age, 
but has a remarkable forearm stroke 
methods and is anfadept in the art of placing 


Wilding (New Zealand) played an exciting set against Clothier, 


the American, on Wednesday last week. The game looked English lady 


lost for Wilding at first, but his active style at last succeeded in 
gaining the upper hand over Clothier’s more slow and deliberate 


MISS MAY SUTTON 


THE TOSS BEFORE THE CHARITY MATCH AT 
WANDSWORTH 


A novel cricket match was played at Wanasworth the other day 

in aid of the Bolingbroke Hospital funds. The ladies had every 

advantage, while the gentlemen who opposed them had to play 

left-handed and in silk hats, It reminded one of cricket fifty 
years ago 
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Wirepullers Extraordinary who are Not Politiciams. 


A Historic Table.—Sensational sales are 


the order of the day. The Vienna collec- 
tors have been much engaged over the 


price realised for a famous writing table 
which once belonged to Napoleon and was 
given by him. to Prince Clement Lothar 
Metternich, the Austrian Imperial Chancellor. 
The latter wished it to be a family heirloom, 
but the Austrian law does not permit of fresh 
entails, so it had to be sold and was knocked 
down to a well-known French amateur for 
the sum of £45,000. The table is a beautiful 
one of rosewood encrusted with gold and was 
orivinally made for Louis XIV., who gave it 
as a present to the Duke de Choiseul. 


No More Church Feasts in France.— 
They do not do things by haives in France. 
The latest information is that on the passing 
of the bill for the separation of Church and 
State the feasts of the Church will be abolished 
—at least in name—the principal ones being 
retained as holidays but under different titles. 
Thus, for instance, Easter will be*-known as 
the Festival of Flowers. The Assumption, 
which falls on August 15 and has hitherto 
been looked upon as the national feast of 
France, will be cailed the Harvest Festival. 
Memorial Festival is to take the place of 
All Saints on November 1, and Christmas 
will be spoken of as the Family Festival. It 
sounds like another chapter of the French 
Revolution, 


The Grave of Keats.—The new high 
wall e ected around the old Engl sh Protestant 
cemetery outside the gates of Rome, where 
so many well-known Englishmen have found 
their last resting place, has just been pierced 
by the construction of a plate-glass window to 
enable passers-by to see the grave of Keats. 
The expense of the undertaking was defrayed 
by the English residents in Rome, who missed 
the view of the beautiful monument which 
used to be obtained from the high road. 
By the new arrangement visitors to St. Paul’s 
Church may see the tombs of Shelley and 
Keats en passant. 


A Curious Rite.—On the recent feast of 
St. Helen the inhabitants ‘of the village of 
Lozengrad- in Roumania~ celebrated - their 
annual feast, when a special sect of priests 
called the “ Nistinares” dance barefoot on 
Hive coals, a- performance which is daily re- 
peated till the end of the month. After mass 
a_ pile. of wood is set on fire, and the 
“ Nistinares ” take turns at dancing over the 
scattered embers, uttering prophecies, chiefly 
relating to the affairs of the parish. The 
people b:lieve the “ Nistinares” have the 
power. of? wa!king 
unscathed over the 
fire, but only during 
the month of May. 
The celebration of 
the feast is of great 
antiquity and at- 
tracts many visitors 
to the local.ty. 


Incorruptible 
Rheims. — An 
American — million- 
aire who has sedu- 
lously concealed his 
name thought he 
had acquired for 
transportation en- 
tire across the At- 
lantic one of the 
oldest and most 
curious houses in 
Europe—the famou; 
“House of Musi- 
cians” at Rheims 
which dates fiom 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is decorated 
with five masterly 
statues representing 
unknown musicians 


in the quaint costumes of the period. It was 
to be sold for £5,000, but the inhabitants rose 
in protest against the spoliation of one of the 
glories of the town and a large source of 
profits in the tourist season. The two old 
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H. E. Phillips 
GOVERNMENT ACROBATS AND WIRE- 
PULLERS AT WORK 


persons who had arranged to sell their 
property were threatened with dire personal 
vengeance if they should yield to the allure- 
ments of foreign gold, and were terrified into 
withdrawing their final signatures until such 
time as the city can raise the price. 


THE WORLD'S MOST WONDERFUL CROP 


A field of Panama hats set out to dry 
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A Pleasant Profession.—A new profession 
must be added to the list of little-known 
callings. It is one which, although it requires 
no work, demands special requirements on 
the part of the man who would practise it. 
At present there is only one member of the 
profession, and his card bears the following 
nscription : “ Mr. Soandso, Fourteenth, Lu- 
cullus Club.” The mystic number, fourteen, 
means that the owner is ready at a moment’s 
notice to make a fourteenth at any dinner 
where for one reason or another there happens 
to be only thirteen guests and a horror of the 
dread possibilities contained in that figure. 
The professor is well born, well set up, and a 
capital talker, but he is incorrigibly lazy and 
likes to dine well without the trouble of 
earning the wherewithal to pay for his feast. 
But after all he is not so original as may be 
thought, for he is only reviving the pro- 
fessional diner-out who with his budvet of 
good stories was in great request a hundred 
years ago. 


Divorce for Lack of Love.-—The commis- 
sion which is reforming the Civil Code in Paris 
has taken up the question of marriage and 
has drawn attention to the fact that the word, 
“love,” does not occur in the regulations 
relating to the mutual obligations in marriage. 
The French law declares that ‘‘ the contract- 
ing parties shall undertake to be faithful to 
each other and shall mutually protect and 
assist each other,” but there is no mention of 
“Jove,” “honour,” or ‘‘obey.” The commis- 
sion having come to the old-fashioned conclu- 
sion that love should be the basis of marriage 
is taking steps to have the term included in 
the section of the code relating to marriage. 
Considerable opposition to this is, however, 
being shown by the public as it would alto- 
gether upset the convention as it exists in 
France, where the dowry comes first and love 
is looked upon as a luxury. In the mean- 
while Judge Katz has «aused a mild sensation 
by granting a divorce on the mere ground 
of absence of affection between husband 
and wife, e atiendant, as he explains, 
the embodiment of the word, “love,” in the 
marriage code as recommended by M. Paul 
Hervieu. 


A Claimant to Alfonso’s Throne.—‘ Don 
Jaime de Bourbon,” writes a correspondent, 
“may bea Russian officer, but he was educated 
at Beaumont by the Jesuits. He was a jolly, 
lively little chap in his schooldays and very 
popular with the boys, who used to call him 
‘Jamie’ in spite of his royal ancestry. Don 
Jaime was the real (and suffering) hero of the 
tale that is sometimes told of other princes. 
He was _ scientifi- 
cally kicked by a 
small boy who 
wanted to be able 
to boast later 
that he had so 
served the King of 
Spain, This am- 
bition has not yet 
been realised, but 
if the young Bour- 
bon is not King of 
Spain he has been 
very ear the crown. 
In one of his dare- 
devil excursions into 
the kingdom his 
father claims he 
came face to face 
with its wearer, and 
they exchanged mu- 
tual glances of 
curiosity and de- 
fiance, The chival- 
rous King certainly 
recognised his cou- 
sin, but he refrained 
from denouncing 
him. The police 
also knew of his 
presence in Spain. 
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KING EDWARD AT TEA ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


The company present at this tea party are: King Edward, Queen Alexandra, Prince Edward of Wales, Prince Albert of Wales, Princess Victoria, Lord and Lady 
Suffield, the Hon. Mary Dyke, the Hon. Violet Vivian, the Hon. Charlotte Knollys, Lord Knollys, Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, Colonel Legge, Colonel Brockle- 
hurst, the Marquis de Soveral, and Captain Holford. This extremely interesting portrait was taken in the grounds of the charmingly-situated Monkey Island 
Hotel at Bray, Berks, the other day by Mr. A. Plummer, photographer, of Maidenhead. His Majesty was greatly interested in the famous monkey-room of the hotel 
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The Cow without the Three Acres. 


Three Acres and a Cow.—As an appro- 
priate corollary to Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
recent remarks upon the origin of the 
phrase, ‘‘ three acres and a cow,” we re- 
produce on this page a photograph of the 
distinguished politician standing beside a 
beautiful cow belonging to one of the best- 
known herds of Jersey. During the latest 
visit of the British Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation to the Channel Islands Mr. Jesse 
Collings explained to the conference that 
this much-quoted phrase was uttered by 
him in all innocence when speaking on an 
allotment bill in the House of Commons 
in 1885. Mr. Collings stated then that he 
hoped to see the day when every labourer 
vould possess three acres and a cow. 
Since then the phrase has become known 
in many parts of the world. 


Princess Frederica's Pearls.— There is a 
romantic story attaching to the great rope 
of pearls worn by the Princess Frederica 


of Hanover at recent functions. They are 
magnificent specimens and very old. 
Centuries ago a princess of the house 


loved them so that they were buried with 
her. But in process of time the great grief 
of her relatives grew gradually ‘fainter and 
fainter until they began 
to whisper what a 
shame it was that such 
glorious jewels should 
be so wasted. Then 
one day the princess’s 
tomb was opened and 
the pearl necklace 


taken from her neck. 
But the pearls were 
spoilt; they had lost 


their lustre and beauty. 
Their new owner wept 


“Handicap Humbug.”—Coming home 
the other day with an angry golfer I ven- 
tured to condole with him on his defeat. 
“ Defeat!” he exclaimed, “I really won, 


but the handicap humbug gives the other 
5 5 


L. M. Douglas 


MR. JESSE COLLINGS AND THE COW 


chap the match. An archangel could not 
decide fairly how much to handicap any 
man, and if he could, why should he do 
anything so absurd? Let us go in on 
equal terms and let the best man win.” 
There is a good deal in the grumble, for 
however you look at it you are bound to 
admit the whole object of the handicap is 
to prevent the best man from winning. 


Sir Edgar Vincent’s Form.—Sir Edgar 
Vincent, who has so surprised his friends 
by his strong play in the parhamentary 
handicap, is a living instance of the futility 
of handicapping arrangements. Sir Edgar 
has a nice little golf course down at Esher 
Place, and being a believer in ‘‘ thorough”’ 
has had a professional to coach him for 
some time past. Hence his unexpected 
proficiency. The men he defeated are 
naturally sore about it and say he ought 
to have been more heavily handicapped. 
3ut why should he? After all, you handi- 
cap a man or a horse on his previous per- 
formances. If a little training in between 
increases his powers, why should he not 
have all the benefit of his diligence ? 


Cronje on the Japanese Victories.— 
General Cronje, who has been all along 
a sincere sy mpathiser 
with Russia as being 
the enemy of England, 
declares himself much 
struck by the victories 
of Japan, which he 
attributes to determi- 
nation and patriotism. 
The Boers he thinks 
are subdued but not 
defeated, and will 
never lose the hope of 
being independent. 


over them and dreamt Cronje was offered a 
about them, and her commission in the 
dream told her that Russian Army, which 
three generations of he declared himself too 
lovely women would old to accept, and 
have to wear them recently he was_ pre- 
before their lustre re- sented with a huge 
turned. Three lovely MISS MARGARET HALSTAN AND HER HUSBAND, MR. HARTMANN MORGAN loving cup by St. 
princesses did wear NG Petersburg citizens who 


them, and they are now 
pearls without peers. 


Halstan, whose real name is Maude Hertz, 
English players who have played in German, her father being of that nationality. 


Miss Margaret Halstan was married yesterday to Mr. J. Hartmann Morgan at St. Marylebone Church. 
has done excellent work on the stage, and is one of the few 
Mr. Morgan is a barrister 


wished to show their 
appreciation of him. 


THE GARDEN AT BOVENEY LOCK PRAISED BY KING EDWARD 


The King was so struck with the neat appearance of the flower gardens adjoining Boveney Lock on Saturday when his Majesty passed in an electric launch that he sent 


the Duke of Westminster to compliment Lock-keeper Kemp on the result of his labour. 


naturally very proud of the royal appreciation 
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In our illustration the lock-keeper can be seen standing on the bank, He is 
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Tihe Duchess of Norfolk, her Husband and his Brother. 


Langyfier 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


[he Duchess of Norfolk gave birth to a daughter last 
week. This child will not succeed to the dukedom of 
Norfolk, of which the presumptive heir is his grace’s 
brother, Lord Edmund Talbot, but unlike the great 
majority of girls born in the peerage she will succeed to 
a barony, for her mother is heir-presumptive to Baron 
Herries (who is the duchess’s father). Lord Edmund 
Talbot has one son, born in 1883. The Duchess of 
Norfolk's uncle is married to Mrs. Maxwell Scott of 
Abbotsford. The Howards and the Maxwells’ are 
among our greatest Roman Catholic families. Thus 
the Duke of Norfolk has one sistera nun and one a 
sister of charity ; six of the duchess’s aunts (the 
sisters of her father) are nuns. Our Catholic families 
are constantly intermarrying. The duke’s sister, Lady 
Victoria Howard, was the stepmother of Mrs. 
cae Maxwell-Scott Russet 

THE DUKE OF NORFOLK LORD EDMUND TALBOT, M.P. 
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DOMESTIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No IJI.—The Road to Ruin. 


SCENE: The library in Mr. Hopwood’s house in Cleveland Square, Bayswater — 
within easy shopping distance of Whiteley’s. Mr. Hopwood, an unnecessary but 
harmless midd!e-aged man, is lying on the sofa reading ‘* The Evening Standard.’” 
Kaffirs have either gone up or gone down or remained normal or done something 
that does not make for the financial prosperity of Mr. Hopwood. Still, he makes 
no murmur and does not invite his wife to share his sorrow. In some ways Mr, 
Hopwood is a noble fellow. Mrs. Hopwood is a woman of full habit of body and 
entirely unattractive. She is not wearing magenta plush, but no one would be 
‘surprised if she did, She wears gold spectacles and a great deal of other jewellery. 
She is the sort of woman that one never sees in England but very often mects 
abroad. In fact, no table d’héte in Switzerland or the fess expensive watering- 
ywlaces in France is complete without one or more samples of the Mrs. Hopwood 
type of woman. Still, if Mr. Hopwood doesn’t mind, it is not our business, 


RS.Hopwoop (looking up from “ The Private Lives of Public 
Men” that she has just got from the library and catching 
sight of a cigar-end lying in the fender): Peter ! (firmly) Peter ! 

Mr. Hopwoop: Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Hopwoop: Will you kindly take that cigur-end out of the 
fender? The place looks like a tap-room. 

Mr. Hopwoop : Does it, dear ? 

Mrs. Hopwoop (almost rudely): Yes, it does. 

Mr. Hopwoon (rising and removing the cigar-end): How do 
you know, dear? 

Mrs. Hopwoop (évdignantly): 1 don’t know—that is, I don’t 
actually know, of course—but a man should have more respect for 
himself and for his home than to leave cigar-ends lying about. 

Mr. Hopwoon (dimply returning to the sofa and attempting 
to settle himself down to read “The Evening Standard” im 
peace): Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Hopwoop (fetulantly) : Oh Peter, Peter ! how often must 
I tell you not to lie on the fron? of that cushion ? 

Mr. Hopwoop: I don’t think that the back is less ugly than 
the front. (Lzwtally) | don’t care twopence which part I lie on. 

Mrs. Hopwoon (with an imitation tear in her voice): You 
‘seem to forget that my sister Lucy worked that cushion herself, that 
it was when she was recovering from her last operation—or was it 
the last operation but one ?—that she worked that fox’s head. Surely, 
‘surely you must remember that she expressed a wish that, even if 
she died before completing the embroidery, it should be given to you. 

Mr. Hopwoopb (uasympathetically) : But she didn’t die. 

Mrs. Hopwoon: Of course she didn’t. How can you talk such 
fvolishness ? 

MR. Hopwoop (without looking up from the paper): J really 
can’t believe that your sister (as a sop to Cerbera*), who is 
happily still with us, was really convalescent when she worked this 
cushion. A woman who could work a fox’s head on green satin 
with a background of holly berries, a lighthouse, and a sinking ship 
could not have been mentally robust. 

Mrs. Hopwoop: I am surprised at you, Peter. 
sort of thing about my sister ! 
respect to, my sister ! 

Mr. Hopwoop : Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Hopwoon (ézting her lips): It’s all very well to say ‘‘ yes, 
dear,” but will you or will you not turn that cushion? (Mr. Hop- 
Wood ¢urns the cushion with great inconvenience to himself.) 

Mrs. Hopwoon (suddenly): There’s a nice thing! You have 
gone and stood that prospectus of-a Dog 
Biscuit Company in front of the Dresden 


To say that 
Even if she is zo¢ dead you owe some 


Mr. Hopwoop : | am only telling you what I heard the servants 
say. You had upset them about something. I forget what the 
something was. I think you had been having a row—— 

Mrs. Hopwoop: A row! I should never so demean myself. 

Mr. Hopwood: Oh I remember now. You had been attacking 
the parlourmaid for not arranging that infernal india-rubber plant 
we’ve got in the dining-room so that the best leaves could be seen 
from the street. Well, | overheard the parlourmaid talking to one 
of the other servants about it and saying that a lady who made such 
a fuss about an india-rubber plant in a dining-room window must 
have originally been a shop girl and sacked for over-dressing the 
shop window. 

Mrs. Hopwoop (purple and panting): Why didn’t you give 
them notice then and there ? 

Mr. Hopwoon (wth a sad, sweet smile): My dear Ada, you 
know I never interfere with household affairs. (2+4ferly) You 
are so good at looking after household affairs. 

Mrs. Hopwoop: Well, if I wasn’t, I should ‘ike to know what 
the house would be like ! 

Mr. HOPwoopn (éen/atively): A home ? 

Mrs. Hopwoop (very heated/y): 1 don’t know what you mean. 

Mr. Hopwoon (wethout taking his eyes off the paper): | don’t 
mean anything at all. It’s no good my meaning anything. 1 meant 
to read The Evening Standard but | can’t even do that. 

Mrs. Hopwoop: I call ita strange thing if a man who has 
been at work all day in the City doesn’t want to talk to his wife after 
dinner. 

Mr. Hopwoop (szwee¢/y) : Isn’t there to be any pleasure at all 


-in my life, dear ? 


Mrs. Hopwoon (deliberately misunderstanding him): 1 don’t 
know what you mean by “ pleasure,” Peter, but you might be a little 
useful now and again. 


Mr. Hopwood (defending himself limply): 1 don’t know, 
dear. l’m working in the City all day to keep this happy home 


together, do 
indeed. 

Mrs. Hopwoon (firmly): Well, well. Will you kindly go to the 
housekeeper’s room and take this sample of linoleum with you? (SHe 
prodmes a portion of linoleum apparently representing a com- 
bination of oyster shells and wicker work.) 

Mr. Hopwoop (27 his heart very, very much annoyed): Good 
heavens! What for ? 

Mrs. HOPWoopD (wth eyes wide open): What for ? 
require some new linoleum, and I have ordered this. 
know if you liked it. 

Mr. Hopwoon (rising in his wrath): Great scott, woman ! 
If you have ordered it, what is the good of asking me if I like it. 
Besides, how can anybody /ée linoleum? How dol know what 
my favourite linoleum is? I hate a// linoleum. I never go into the 
housekeeper’s room. Confound it, Ada, you are too maddening. 
I’m going off to the club.* (He crumples up the paper, goes out, 
and bangs the door.) 

Mrs. Hopwoop : Why under the sun a man wants a club when 
he has got a comfortable home I don’t know! (Su¢ Mr. HOPWOOD 
@oes.) 


I try to be useful in my humble way, dear. [| 


Well, we 
I wanted to 


* * 


china vase on the mantelpiece. 

Mr. Hopwoop: Have I, dear? Well, 
the prospectus is quite safe there, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Hopwoop: You are the most irri- 
tating man l’ve ever met. What is the good 
of having real Dresden china figures on one’s 
mantelpiece if you conceal them by a two- 
penny-halfpenny prospectus? What would 
anybody think ? 

Mr. Hopwoop (s¢ill meekly): No sane 
person would think anything about it. (He 
makes n0 move.) 

Mrs. Hopwoop (firmly): If you don’t 
take it down I shall have to ring for one of 
the servants to do so, and I hate causing un- 
necessary trouble. 

Mr. Hopwoop (sehaving basely, even 
for a married man): Confound it, Ada. 
There’s nothing you like more than giving 
the servants unnecessary trouble. You are 
so faddy in your ways. You arrange this 
house as though it was a shop window. 
No wonder that the servants think you were 
originally a shop-girl! (He places the pro- 
Spectus in a drawer.) 

Mrs. Hopwoop (aghast): What under 
the sun do you mean? How can you speak 
like that to your wife ? 


* This neat touch is not a mistake. It is done to 
vadvertise my classical knowledge.—F. R. A 


unique sign on a restaurant in San Francisco 


Io 


Easy Methods of Commerce 


certain area in the north of San Fran- 
cisco is known as the “ Latin Quarter ”’ 

from the large number of Italians, Portuguese, 
and other people fiom southern Europe dwell- 
ing there. It is also the home of many 
Mexicans. A well-known Mexican restaurant 
in this part of the city is kept by a Slavonian 
named Matias, who is married to a Mexican 
woman. Being weary of work and determined 
to enjoy a rest Matias and his wife have taken 
a trip to the Old World. ‘The restaurant is 
closed, and over the front of the building 
is a large sign bearing the words, ‘‘ Gone 
to Europe. Will return in six months.— 
Matias.” On the windows other notices 
are painted: ‘Closed April 18. To open 
October” ; ‘*Out on vacation.” The restau- 
rateur’s parody of the familiar sign, “ Out at 
lunch, back in fifteen minutes,” has excited 
much amusement, for none of the Bohemian 
resorts of San Francisco is better known than 
the Mexican eating-house of Matias, who 
possesses a volume of signatures, sketches, 
and bits of music contributed by artists and 
writers, 


* His ‘‘club"’ is the Junior Constitutional. It pains 
me to mention this unfortunate fact because I like 
Mr. Hopwood. He has his. good points. Still, I am 
hired to tell the truth.—F.,R. 


Arthur Inkersley 


GONE TO EUROPE 
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NOT A MOTORIST’S PARADISE 


The Astonishing Condition of American Roads. 


WHAT IS CONSIDERED A FAIR ROAD IN INDIANA—CERTAINLY NOT FOR MOTORING 


{DEEP IN THE MUD IN AN IOWA “BOULEVARD” DIFFICULT MOTORING IN _ ILLINOIS 


A RACING CAR STUCK IN THE MUD ON A NEBRASKA ROAD NOT MUCH CHANCE OF MAKING TIME ON THE ROADS OF IOWA 


Official inquiry is now being made into the condition of American roads, which are in many parts reported to be in the roughest condition. An American correspondent 
sends these views illustrating the astonishingly bad condition of the roads 


II 
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She was a delicious American — the 
adjective and the substantive both 
fitted her as well as her gloves did. You could not look at 
her without thinking she was delicious, and there was not the 
least doubt that she was American -although she had no 
suspicion of an accent, did not “guess” or “ consider, did 
not scour England in one week and Europe in six, or worship 
the British peer with truly Republican fervour. 

She had left both her parents in the States, her father being 
busy banking millions in exchange for tinning lobsters, and her 
mother being convinced that his shattered digestion would be 
irrecoverably annihilated if she made the trip. So Miss Fidelity 
Brown was the guest—it was nobody’s business to inquire on 
what terms—of Lady Beaver, the comely widow of a general 
who had been much older than herself and who had bequeathed 
to her his campaigning tastes, though with her they took a 
different turn. She had stayed with the Browns when at 
Chicago, and whatever private opinion Miss Fidelity had formed 
of her she never revealed it, and the two seemed most friendly 
when together, which was not very often. 

Miss Fidelity had never seen the University match. } 

“T suppose it’s a sort of Yale and Harvard contest without 
the yelling,” she had said, but thought she ought not to miss it. 

So I took her to Lord’s on my motor. - In England a 
chaperon is pretty dispensable but in America she is non- 
existent. I never suggested Miss Fidelity should conform to 
anything so obsoletely English, and anyway Lady Beaver was 
herself going up to have tea at the Cavalry Club tent, so she 
could be talked of if we met any censorious folk. 

Fidelity—pretty name which she told me her father had 
given her to bring him luck in business—came to enjoy herself, 
whilst I had enjoyment in looking at her. Tall, with dark hair, 
classical features, and exquisite complexion, she was physically 
as charming as she was intellectually—there is nothing of the 
whited-sepulchre, brainless deportment style of thing, about 
the well-educated American girl of to-day. As for her frock, 
well, a woman would write a column about its_flounces, 
gauges, insertions, box-pleats, and other et ceteras. I only 
know it furnished a pretty binding to that living Book of 
Beauty. 

I had excellent seats in the corner of Block D, and Miss 
Fidelity started wanting to know everything at once. 

“Now I’m here to learn, and if I ask foolish questions you 
just put me onto the back row and teach me that I am a 
dunce.” 

“ There’s no chance——’’ 

“Oh don’t be complimentary there’s a good fellow. Those 
speeches are as cloying as gums, and I am as tired of them as of 
iced water. Now I’m going full-steam-ahead on the inquiry 
line, and you must keep me within the rails.” 

“All right. There’s no danger signal up.” 

“What's the big station-looking place alongside us?” 
That's the pavilion for the members.”’ 

Are there many ?”’ 

About 5,000.” 

Mercy! Must they all have been to Oxford or Cambridge?” 
Oh no; the University match is an extraneous fixture.” 
“Like the extra you order at a fixed dinner and which costs 

nearly as much as all the rest put together.” 

“Yes; only this game is the most remunerative of the year 
to the club.” 

“T see. Does it take long to get elected?” 

“About forty-five years if you are not a cricketer. 
put on the candidates list before they are christened——’ 

“And only get elected when they are bald. If that is a 
British institution it needs hustling, from the candidates’ point 
of view. Now tell me about the game. Can no one catch ?” 

‘Of course ; don’t be absurd,” rather crossly. 

“Well, I have seen three catches dropped in ten minutes and 
hardly anyone shivered, whereas at baseball there would have 
been a riot.” 

“Different games, different standards 

“Of imperfection. You know I understand the idea of the 
game—that two batters should occupy what you call the wickets 
for the longest possible time.” 

“Tt is not quite that though it often looks it.” 

“Why do they walk about so much?” 


“cc 
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COURTSHIP AT LORD’S 


By Home Gordon. 
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“That is for the overs.” 

“Tsee; they go over the wicket. Is it done so often to prevent 
their catching cold ?”’ 

“No, to rest the bowler.” 

“Poor fellow! Why does he not go into the pavilion for a 
cocktail and a smoke once an hour?” 

“Many would like to, I daresay. 
hit?” ; 

“Yes, it was a beauty; but in cricket, don’t your men slither 
and slide?” : 

** Never.” 

“ For baseball our best men are almost acrobats, and splendid 
gymnasts, whilst your fellows look as though they took it as a 
relaxation.” 

“T assure you cricket is a very serious business.” 

“Yes, but you take all your serious things in life so lightly. 
Your men go to business about eleven, spend an hour over 
lunch, and are away West by four. At the Opera over the 
stiffest Wagner I see them sitting with a quiet calm on their 
faces. At Ascot I saw one of your House of Lords lose ten 


Did you see that fine 


thousand over a race and he lit his cigarette without a ruffle in 


his face. It is nice to a woman to see things done so easy, but 
I am not sure that it gives her such a respect for those who are 
fighting life.” 

“The fight can be as tough as in the States, but we don't 
have so many breakdowns before our men are forty.” 

“Oh, you don’t concentrate. Your men think as much of 
sport or politics as of their profession. Your women do twenty 
things in an hour. See, here they have come to cricket and not 
one in fifty looks at it.” 

“They would not understand it if they did.” 

“Half are looking for other people, and half are looking sick 
because other people have not found them.’ By now we were 
walking round very slowly in the throng, while the incessant 
“pass along, ladies and gentlemen, pass along,’ sounded as 
appealing as the Mullah’s call to prayer. 

“*Overhear the conversations. Frocks, parties, and whispers 
which mean scandals. It’s all what is not the business of the 
moment. No, you English cannot concentrate. If a woman 
sits down to write letters she begins to do accounts. If she 
goes to a ‘tea’ it is only for the purpose of announcing she is 
going on somewhere else. At the Opera no one stays for the 
last act. It’s all the same.” 

“You are a cruel critic.” 

“Oh no lam not. I love so much that is English but I can 
also see why it is necessary to have a social fiscal policy, a 
national resurrection, to keep you to the mark.” 

By this time we were having tea under an awning in what 
looked like a converted graveyard out of cups a quarter of an 
inch thick and solaced by slabs of cake which might have been 
blocks of wooden pavement. Z 

“T expect they fed like this in the Ark. Why we would not 
tolerate such arrangements in a back town of 5,000 inhabitants. 
Half the fun of England is its contrasts. You are all fairly 
well off and yet you don’t know how to avail yourselves of 
telephones, electric light, and all the rest of it easily.” 

“T always know how to avail myself if I get what I want.” 

She looked at me suspiciously and guessed the truth. 

“Ts that the germ of a proposal ? because if so it wo 1't do.” 

“ Fidelity—I shall not apologise for calling you so because 
you must know what I feel towards you—— 

“Of course. That’s just the beautiful tremors and twitters 
everyone else says he suffers who wants me to marry him.” 

* Don’t make fun of it, dear.” 

“T won't. I am serious as one of vour music-hall comedians, 
who have the saddest faces I know. Iam pleased you like me 
like that. I really am, because that shows | am not friendless 
in your country; but there's a fellow at home, a real dear boy, 
slaving away fourteen hours a day as a lawyer, and next fall 
papa is going to see us settled. Why I have loved him since I 
was ten years old, and it’s been the poem of my life. So there’s 
why I am saying no, and wilf you forget all about it, cut short 
any big speeches you think you ought to make, and take me for 
another stroll. You see I only took London on the way to 
Paris, where I am going to get my trousseau.” 

And that was the end of my chances with Fidelity—the 
whole of my American courtship at Lord's. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 
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A CAPTIVE KING LEO’S YAWN 
First Prize—Miss Joyce Chambers, Schoolhouse, Lincoln Second Prize—J. Y. Baldwin, 21, Green Park, Bath 


“Drawing Water in Ceylon,’’ Miss J. Car- 
michael, The Woodlands, Burton-on-Trent. 

“In the Woods,’’ E. G. Woodsend, Trent 
College, Derbyshire. 

“The Court of Lions in the Alhambra at 
Granada," Mrs. Baskervyle-Glegg, Wistaston Hall, 
Nantwich. 

‘‘ Fontainebleau Palace,’’ W. Dexter, 40, Omma- 
ney Road, New Cross. 

“The Evening Meal,’’ R. W. Copeman, The 
Union, Wincanton. 

“Putting To,'’’ Miss Eleanor Shiffner, Coombe, 
Lewes. 

‘©A Devonshire Cottage,’’ Miss Anne Totten- 
ham, Lofthouse, Torquay. 

“The Evening Hour,’’ J. H. im Thurn, The 
Grove, Jersey, Channel Islands. 

“An Up-to-date Motor,’’ H. Stewart, 16, Cecil 
House, High Street, Marylebone, W. 

“A Dog Sledge in a North-eastern Siberian 
Forest,’ T. S. Walsham, The Ryelands, Randwick, 
near Stroud, Glos. 

“Young China,"’ Lieutenant D. F. Murray, R.N., 
H.M.S. Centurion, China. 

‘*4 Chinese Thief,’ J. Tweedie, Chinese 
Imperial Post Office, Chungking, vid Shanghai. 

‘““The First Dip of the Season at Ostend,’’ 
R. Eastham, 6, Elgin Drive, Liscard, Cheshire. 

“Sea Spray,’’ J. Adams, 107, High Street; 
Willesden Green. 

‘*An Oxford Man at Home,” P. F. Davis, Keble 
College, Oxford. 


We pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we _ receive 
during that week. All the letters in this Com- 
yetition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
Tater, Great New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will ‘be 
returned immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and! addressed envelope, except those we desire to 
retain for publiéation. For these we pay HALF- 
A-GUINEA each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear descrip- 
tion of the subject. Only one photograph may be 
sent at onetime. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the follow- 
ing subjects :— 


“A Lazy Fellow,” J. P. Leeming, 98, Great 
Clowes Street, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 

“Como in Evening Sunlight,’’ Miss M. Bar- 
nard, 23, Portland Place, W. 

‘Recruits,’ Staff-Sergeant E. H. Rossiter, 
R.A.M. Corps, Military Hospital, Perth. 

“ Sunset in Richmond Park,’’ R. Nott Bower, 
3, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

“4 Russian Muschik and his Vodka,"’ A. 
Takowski, 104, Sinclair Road, W. 

“I Prefer THe TATLER to my Ball,’’ Miss M. 
Best, Abbotts Ann, Andover. 

“Old Bridge at Yalding, Kent,’' Miss E. Shep- 
ley, 109, Brockley Road, Brockley. 


*¢ A Street Market in Stockholm,’’ G. M. Morris BLAC AND WHITE It : a 
9. Chandos Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- us ‘Loch Lomond by Moonlight,” A. E. Barbe, 
chester. Third Prize—Percival Craig, Empire Theatre, Bradford 8, Wilton Mansions, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


A FAIR HAYMAKER ARMS OF DRAKE, RALEIGH, AND HAWKINS, DARTMOUTH 
Fourth Prize—Charles J. Hankinson, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth Fifth Prize—C. Winter-Wood, Golden Lion Hotel, Ashburton, South Devon 
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THE WHOLE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN 


By KE. Almaz Stout. 


st hat sounds curious advice,” said Dick dubiously. “If you 
want to keep a woman devoted to you—bully her.” 

“Of course, I mean if you are married,” said Uncle George, 
settling himself further back in his arm chair. ‘‘ But you must bully 
her in the right way. I naturally don’t mean beat her or knock her 
about, though evidently in some ranks of society even that method 
is commendable, for the other day when I was walking through a 
low, dirty street on my way to the docks I overheard an ill-kempt, 
loud-voiced virago saying to a neighbour, ‘ Black oi? Yes, I ’ave, 
and wot of it? Is’pose if my Bill loikes to black me oi for me’e 
can? [| loikes a bit of yo ina man | do, an’ I'd sooner be knocked 
about by a man loike my Bill than be let alone by such a snivellin’, 
soft-livered noodle as your Tom.’ But though I don’t recommend 
this plan I do recommend all men to show who is master. A 
woman adores a master, and if a man is tactful enough to wind up 
even a domineering or unfair request or command with a ‘please, 
for my sake, dear,’ and a kiss his wife will not only obey him like a 
subaltern his general but 
will glory in her obedience.” 

“Well, umole, lve 


have ordered a full and proper bottle. If he can order me a half- 
bottle before we are marri.d, why, he’ll order me none at all when 
we are.’ And she’s a spinster to this day.” 

“Dear me! women seem to be rather—rather difficult,” said 
Dick perplexed. 

“Not a bit of it, if you handle ’em the right way. That man 
was a fool. He should have ordered her a cask, if she wanted it, 
before they were married. Afterwards she would take very good 
care that he didn’t throw his money about, would be content with a 
lemon squash, and see that the cabby only got his legal fare and 
the waiter an ordinary tip. Now, another point. You are just off 
to Cambridge. Well, of course you’ll have to read some books ; 
but if you want to get on with the women you must do something in 
the sports line. I believe there’s a text somewhere in the Psalms 
about not delighting in any man’s legs. That’s all Tommy rot. 
Women especially do delight in men’s arms and legs, or rather in 
what they do with them. Nine women out of ten would rather her 
lover had got his ‘blue’ at 
rowing or cricket than have 
the right to put half the 


always heard you’ve had 
considerable experience, so 
you ought to know.” 

“ Yes, I had more sweet- 
hearts than I can remember 
when I was a lad like you, 
and two wives in turn, bless 
’em! so I ought to know 
something,” chuckled Uncle 


George. ‘‘But you are 
young, my boy —nineteen 


isn’t it 2—and a few hints as 
to how to tackle a woman 
may prove useful. . For one 
thing, never ask her any- 
thing. Takeit, lad; take it.” 


“You mean—— ” 
“Tf you want a kiss, 
don’t stammer and _ say, 


‘May I?’ Kiss her first 
and ask afterwards.” 


“But I should never 
dare. Supposing it made 


her angry ?” 

“Tt won’t—nine girls 
out often. And if by chance 
you do come across a little 
spitfire who boxes your ears, 
well, you must pretend you 
prefer her slap to any other’s 
kiss. And I warrant. you 
in next-door-to-no-time jyou 
can have her kisses for the 
picking up.” 

“1 should like to try 
your plan,” grinned Dick, 
“But are you sure you’re 
right ?” 

“Right. My boy, I know ’em. But remember, though you can 
do much, there is one thing you can never do with a woman. You 
can never be economical with her and keep her regard unless, of 
course, she is your wife. It isn’t that she wants you to spend your 
little all upon her, but she wants you to be willing to do so. If you 
take a woman out at all spend right and left, though you know 
you'll go dinnerless for a week after. Over-pay your cabby, tip the 
waiter like a millionaire, order the best champagne (believe me, 
she'll know the name of the brand though she doesn’t know the 
taste of Pommery from ginger beer), and above all, never order a 
half-bottle. One of my sisters threw over a fellow she was engaged 
to and liked because one night when he took her out to dinner he 
ordered a half-bottle of Bollinger. When she told me what she had 
done and why, I pointed out to her that he was forbidden by his 
doctors under pain of death to drink wine and she knew it, and that 
she never drank more than one glass and he knew it. But she 
wouldn’t have it. ‘ For the look of the thing,’ she said, ‘he should 


| say, girls, do stop talking whilst i'm playing 
Why ? We don’t want to hear your horrid music 
No; but | do 
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letters of the alphabet after 
his name.” 

“Do you think so?” 
said Dick eagerly, his head 
a full inch higher. ‘I— 
I’m supposed to be rather 
good at footer, you know.” 

“Then again,” went on 
Uncle George, letting his 
cigar go out, ‘always re- 
member that to a woman 
the little things of life mean 
much more than the big. 
She will forgive you faults 
that are almost vices if only 
you remember the little 
things—little attentions such 
as sending flowcrs for a 
dance, little gifts such as 
sweets and gloves. And if 
a woman really loves you 
she will value a penny 
bunch of violets you have 
brought her yourself 
because you remember it is 
her favourite flower far 
more highly than an exotic 
bouquet ordered to be sent 
in from the best florists in 
London. Ah me!” witha 
smile reminiscent of other 
days, ‘“‘women are queer 
cattle—queer cattle | ” 

There was a long pause. 

‘““Ts—is that all you can 
tell me, uncle ?” 

“All? My dear boy,” 
with a start into the present, 
“if I were to talk all day I could not tell youall. Butthe top and the 
tail of the whole philosophy of woman is—love ’em, and make ’em 
know youdo. Never get tired of telling them you love them. If your 
sweetheart or your wife asks you twenty times a day, ‘ But are you sure 
you love me ?? hold your patience with two hands and assure her you 
do twenty times a day and every day. You may think it is enough 
to tell her you do once and for all, and conclude she will take it for 
granted for all time. But for a woman that isn’t enough. What she 
wants and must have is—love, love, love. Give her love and you 
can bully her, keep her short of money, neglect her, aye, and even be 
unfaithful to her, but once convince her that beneath and beyond all 
you love her and she will forgive you anything and endure anything. 
Never, never forget that though love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*tis woman’s whole existence.” 

And Uncle George fell into a dream of forty years ago, while 
Dick, forgotten, crept out to practise the new philosophy on his 
cousin Effie. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seem by Will Owen. 
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RBAN COUNCIL 


RUBBISH 


Old Lady : How long have you been out of work, my poor man? 
The Poor Man: Well, lady, | ain’t quite certain whether | was born in ’56 or ’57 


S 15 c 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editeur receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
Rabbits to Follow 

Two country cousins arrived hungry from their native heath and 
entered a London eating-house where an attractive notice, “ Welsh 
Rabbits, 4d ,” met their eyes and made their mouths water. After 
due deliberation they resolved to spend the 8d., and they waited 
expectantly for the result. When a waiter hurried in with the 
savoury morsels they were dumb with astonishment. But one quickly 
recovered and said to his mate with a quiet chuckle, “ D’ye no see 
hoo it is, man? Dod! Lunnon’s the place for bargains. They’ve 
gi’en us a bit o’ bread and cheese tae gang on wi’ till the rabbits are 
ready !”—A. Lang, 29, Meadow Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


First 


In the Beginning 

Three commercial travellers met at one of the road-houses one 
evening and enjoyed a hearty supper together. Supper over the 
three had some difficulty in allotting their respective shares of the 
bill, One of them eventually cut short the dispute by proposing 
that whoever had the oldest name among them should go free, the 
expenses to be halved by the remaining two. This arrangement 
was promptly accepted. X produced a card inscribed, ‘* Richard Eve,” 
which Y trumped with “ Adam Brown”; then Z, a portly veteran of 
the road, with humorous eyes laid down his card with the confidence 
of a general making a decisive movement, remarking, “ I don’t think 
youll beat that un, gents.”  X picked up the card, read it, and 
passed it to Y, smiling. The card read, “ Mr. B. Ginning.”—Percy 
P. Vyle, 90, Hunter Street, Woodbury, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The One Thing Needful 

He was a small man, and though he was laden with parcels 
and beads of agitation stood 
upon his marb!e brow there 
was a self-satisfied air about 
him as he took his seat beside 
the majestic lady in the rail- 
way waiting-room, “ John,” 
said the majestic woman in 
an awful voice. “ There 
now,” he interrupted, “I 
knew what it would be. The 
same old question, but | 


assure you this time I’ve 
forgotten nothing. There is 
the grocery, there’s the 


towelling, there’s the seven 
and three-quarter yards of 
cambric, there is the patent 
medicine.” “But ap) Obs 
again that awful voice. ‘I 
tell you I have forgotton 
nothing,” he said trium- 
phantly. ‘ Here’s the worsted 
for your mother, here’s the 
book for Agnes, the drum for 
Thomas, and here’s the blot- 
ting paper. There you are. 
The whole list ; not a thing 
missing.” ‘ Yes, but, John, 
in which of the shops did you 
leave your hat?” — Robert 
Sistvom, Burgh, R.S.O., Lin- 
colnshive. 


Stronger than Usual 


“One day in Detroit,” 
the other man was sayiny, 
“T accidentally left some 
aqua fortis in a glass and 
soon afterwards was horri- 
fied to find it empty, | 
inquired as to what had 
become of it, and scme of the 
boys in the store said that 
Bill Webster—a tough old 
sot who dropped in on us 
occasionally—had just gone 
out and perhaps he had drunk 
it supposing it to be liquor. 
In a short time he came in 
and I said, ‘Bill, did you 
drink that~stuff in the glass 
on my table?’ He said he 
did, and I then told him that 
he had drunk poison and 
that he had only five minutes 
to live. ‘Oh, I reckon not,’ 


Our llustrated Chestnut. 


Labourer (after falling from a six-story scaffolding): Bust it! now I’ve been an’ 
broke me poipe 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


said Bill, ‘but I knowed it°was somethin’ a lectle stronger than I’d 
been havin’ for every time I blowed my nose I burned a hole in 
my han’kerchief. ”’—Percy P. Vile, 90, Hunter Stre t, Woodbury, New 


Jersey, U.S.A. 
The Hard Road of Woman 


A little maid of seven summers asked her mother; ‘* Mamma, if 
I get married when | grow up will I have a hushand like papa?” 
The mother answered with a smile, ‘‘ Why, yes, dear, if you gct 
married you will have a husband like papa.” The little brow 
clouded. Then she asked, “If I don’t get married will I be an old 
maid like Aunt Nellie?” ‘Yes, dear, you would be an old maid,” 
answered the mother, laughing at this rather complex question, “ but 
whatever put such thoughts in that little head?” But the child 
didn’t laugh, she only looked grave, and said dejectedly, ‘ Well, no 
matter which way we go, it’s a pretty tough world for us women, 
ain’t it ?”—A. B, 

Three Good Reasons 


There is a pleasant story being told just now of an Irish priest 
who, taking leave of his congregation, gave his reasons for going. 
‘First, you do not love me, for you have contributed nothing to. my 
support ; secondly, you do not love each other, for I have not 
celebrated a marriage since I arrived; thirdly, the good Ged does 
not love you, for He has not taken one of you to Himself—I have 
not had a single funeral.”—C. D. 


Place or Sole 


A clergyman, having obtained an appointment as inspector of 
fisheries, which obliged him to give up his ministerial duties, was at 
a dinner party. On being served with fish he asked, ‘‘ Is this plaice 
or sole?” His host replied, 
“Is it possible, Mr. ——, 
that you, an inspector ot 
fisheries, don’t know tle 
difference between plaice and 
sole?” Don’t you know,” 
said a witty Irishman, one 
of the guests, ‘that Mr. —— 
has been so busy recently 
looking after place he has 
had no time to think of soul 7” 
—E. M., Kerry, Ireland. 


The Test that Failed 


Practical jokes are not 
always safe. A naval officer 
had noticed that the sherry 
in his decanter grew steadily 
less. With a view to 
prevent the ‘evaporation ” 
he filled it up with the 
vilest decoction he could 
compound, ‘The sherry stil] 
decreased, and at last he 
called up the steward. His 
explanation was thoroughly 
satisfactory. “I give the 
cook two wineglasses for 
the soup every evening,” he 
said.—F, 


That Flace—Bovril 


An old woman from the 
country went on a visit to 
Edinburgh. On arriving at 
Princes Street Station she 
asked the way to her desti- 
nation and was informed 
that the name was distinctly 
painted on the front of a 
green car. A gentleman 
seeing the lady in the street 
wistfully gazing at each car 


asked her which she was 
wailing on, On being told 
he remarked, ‘Oh, a car 
passes here every other 
minute for that place.” 
“Na, na,’ xetorted the 


woman, “1 have stood here 
nearly half-an-hour and every 
car is going to ‘ Bovri!.’”— 
W. R. Wilson, 39, St. Crisfin 
Place, Falkirk, N.B. 
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The Humour of the Hlour—As Seen by Victor Venne 


MONTHLY ACCOUNTS 
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THE FATLER 


The Third Person. 


(GJadys and he had come to a secret understanding at an 
overheated, but economical, subscription dance the night 
before. It was a little doubtful how her people would take it. 
They did not know him though they knew of him, (She was to 
meet him in Regent's Park that afternoon, being Saturday, at 
two sharp. W herefore he had-taken unto himself a pair of 
new brown boots that hurt him slightly and had made other 

additions to his natural charms. 
He was first at the place of assignation, but he had not long 


to wait. His watery eye marked with approval her queenly 
carriage as she walked towards him. It also marked with 


extreme disapproval the fact that she was accompanied by her 
youngest brother. He was a small boy in a Fauntleroy suit 
and with a face like a disappointed monkey of an avaricious 
disposition. 

“T had to bring Willie,” she said. “ Mamma wanted me to 
take him, and I couldn't very well explain. He’s pretty sharp,” 
she added warningly, and then, dropping her voice to a 
whisper, ‘I wish to goodness you'd try to look a little more as 
if we'd met by accident.” 

“ Sorry,” said Alfred. ‘So this is Willie, is it? We must 
be great friends. Will you shake hands with me, Willie ?’ 

“No,” said Willie. 

*“He’s got no proper manners at 
“They do spoil him so.” 

“What's a unicorn?” said Willie. 

“Tf he’s asked me that once he’s asked it a hundred times 
coming along. I’ve told him it’s one of those things you see 
stuck up on shops. It makes me quite cross.’ 

“T want to know what a unicorn is,” said Willie. 

“Well, Willie,” said Alfred indulgently, “the lion and the 
unicorn fought for the crown. The unicorn is an animal with 
one horn in the middle of its forehead. You see it in a coat of 
arms. Now, Gladys, with reference to last night, I assure you I 
could only lie awake and try to live it over again. It seems 
almost too good to 
think that one day 
you will 

id io Baie ayer 
Gladys. ‘‘ He's 
sharp, I told you. 

“What's a 
with arms?” 
Willie. 

‘A thing you put 
on a- shield,” said 
Alfred a little shortly. 
“But, Gladys dear 


all,” his sister explained. 


said 
pretty 


coat 
asked 


Se eleulsihnes casa 
Gladys, “ you mustn't.” 

“But how are we 
to talk? Look here, 
Willie, how would it 
be if I were to buy a 
nice ball and throw it 
ever» so far and you 
ran and fetched it, 
pretending: to bea dog, 
you know.’ 


“No,” said Willie. 
“What's a shield, 
what's an 


army coat, 
what's a unicorn?” 
“You keep quiet,” 
said Gladys. ‘ You've 
given me more trouble 
than enough already. 
She turned to the 
young man, whose 
expression was more 
pained than even the 
tightness of his boots 
warranted. ‘“ We can 
talk well enough 
long as we don't put 
anything in a way he 
can understand. You 
mustn't use—well, you 
mustn't use certain 
words, you. know. If 
he went home and told 
mamma that you had 
called me what you 
did- 


as 


Stout Party: 


“T didn’t Widow: Well 


say half 


WORSE 


Hello, Mrs. Tubbs, in mourning for a friend ? 
not exactly a friend, only my husband 
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By Barry Pain. 


what I meant. There 
absolute——” 

“Hush,” said Gladys. 

“What's a coat of unicorn?” asked Willie cheerfully. 

“Now, just you pay attention to me, Willie,” said his sister. 
“T've spoken to you more than once already, and I'm not going 
to speak to you again. I wonder what your father will say 
when [| tell him all about it. This nice gentleman here has 
explained everything to you, and now you've got to be quiet 
like a good little boy. 

“He's not a nice gentleman,” said Willie decisively. 

Alfred attempted the smile of genial indulgence and missed 
it by about a yard. 

“Don't take any notice of his rudeness,” said Gladys. “I 
was going to say that I did not get much sleep myself last 
night. It all came so suddenly. [| had never dreamed that you 
thought of me in that way. Of course, the question whether 
the secret is to be kept secret for the present is most important. 
You see, if we got them used to it gradually, you coming to the 
house now and then and trying to get father to like you, “though 
it’s precious hard trying to get father to like anybody, then - it 
might be——” 

“ He’s not a nice gentleman,” repeated Willie. 

“Little boys,” said Alfred firmly, “should not interrupt 
when their sisters are talking. Go on, Gladys darling.” 

“You mustn't,” said Gladys irritably. ‘He's bound to 
repeat it at home. It does annoy me so having had to bring 
him. We might have had a long, long talk together and been 
able to say just what we wanted. I've got so much to tell you, 
you know. You see, when a young girl like me——” 

“What's a shield?” asked Willie | brightly. 

“Oh, Dene the boy!” said Alfred. “1 beg your pardon, 
Gladys,” he added. 

“And you've pretty 
little brother to learn to 


are no words to express my utter and 


good need to. As I don't want my 
swear I'll take him away. Good after- 
noon, Mr. Simpson.” 


Mr. Simpson pro- 
tested. Gladys was 
resolute. Willie asked 
if he might have a 


penny to buya unicorn, 
and ultimate sly the en- 
gagement was. brcker. 


off, 


Ss at 
A ‘* Tatler”? Chest- 
nut.—A few friends 


were strolling through 
the beautiful Zoologi- 
cal Gardensin Bombay. 
When they came to 
the monkey-house the 
conyersation turned to 
the musical capabilities 
of apes. As there was 
a difference of opinion 
on the subject one of 
the company to illus- 
trate, or rather demon- 
strate, his point- said, 
“T am sure monkeys 
have no sense of music, 
for on one occasion 
when I was living in 
the jungle a number of 
monkeys used to come 
every night and chatter 
in the trees near my 
bungalow. I tried 
many devices to get 
rid of them but failed. 
I hadn't the heart to 
shoot them, so one 
evening I brought my 
concertina to try and 
soothe my _— savage 
breast by playing a few 
tunes. Believe me, in 
less than five minutes 
——’ “They all fled,” 
his friend — replied, 
“Yes, they did. So you 
see they have no real 
appreciation of music.” 
“Perhaps they have,” 
was the quiet rejoinder. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


ON THE DAY OF A BIG CRICKET MATCH 


Office Boy: Please, sir, | wants this afternoon orf; me grandmother’s dead 
Master: Is that so, James? When did she die? 
Office Boy: Er—about—er—five years ago, sir 


IQ 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


Miss Mary Hughes.— 
This lady, who has now 
been for some years about 
the Court, is a daughter of 
Mr. Hugh Hughes, a 
wealthy and well-known 


Welshman and a_ typical 
country gentleman of the 
old school. Her mother, 
Lady Florentia Hughes, 


was daughter of a former 
Lord Ravensworth and 
looks a gentle, high-bred 
matron of the earlier years 
of the past century. Miss 
Mary Hughes is a bright, 
clever, capable woman w ho 
has seen much of the world 
and of life at Court. She 
was appointed maid of 
honour to the late Sove- 
reign in 1891 and held her 
post for ten years until the 
death of her royal mistress. 
Since that time she has 
acted as lady in waiting to 
Princess Louise of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and has 
become a trusted friend and 
companion; she resides with 
H.R.H. at Queensberry 
Place. Miss Hughes is a 
good linguist and an ex- 
tremely clever. amateur 
actress. She is tall and 
very pleasant-looking, with 
grey eyes, smooth brown 
hair, and a clear, healthy 
complexion. 


A Brighton Club.—The 
select little Ladies’ Club at 
Brighton is becoming very 
popular, and especially 
amongst the London aris- 
tocracy. The situation is 
attractive, and ladies can stay there most 
comfortably for a fortnight at very little 
expense. Several of the Ladies’ Auto- 
mobile Club have become members lately, 
and also Lady D'Arcy de Knayth and 
Conyers. 


Idle Rumours from Idlicote.—There is a 
report that Lord Southampton is parting 
with Idlicote, the family seat near Shipston- 
on-Stour, but I believe he is taking 
another place in Yorkshire. He is a Fitz- 
roy and near of kin to the Dukes of Grafton, 
the first Earl of Southampton being the 
General Fitzroy who so distinguished him- 
self in the middle of the e ightee nth century. 
Lord Southampton is still quite a young 
man, for he was only five when he suc- 
ceeded his father in 1872. Twenty years 
later he married Catnes Fitzwilliam’s 
sister, then Lady Hilda Dundas, a charm- 
ing and attractive woman who like himself 
is rather fond of hunting. They have ore 
son, born in January, 1904, and two delight- 
ful little girls, the elder of whom is only 
nine. Lord Southampton, by the way, 
used to be in the roth Hussars in the 
palmiest days of that famous regiment. 

The 


gossips 


Danger of being Beautiful.—The 
are guessing at the reason of 
Colonel Everard Baring’s sudden resigna- 
tion and return from India, but I do not 
think it can be far to seek. Lady Ulrica 
Baring, like the rest of Lady Feversham’s 
beautiful daughters, has always been very 
delicate, and those who: knew her best 
feared she would be unable to stand the 
Indian climate. Her sister, the lovely 


A LADY IN WAITING—MISS MARY HUGHES 


Duchess of Leinster, died very young, and 
it has always been understood that though 
Lady Ulrica would probably enjoy a longer 
life than many who were more robust it 
was necessary for her to be careful and to 
run no risks. Her cousins, the beautiful 
Grahams of Netherby, were similarly rather 
fragile in health as well as in appearance. 
The late Lady Houghton, who was the 
first wife of Lord Crewe and the loveliest 
of the Netherby girls, was very young 
when she died. It seems that some families 
find beauty a fatal gift. 


The Fitzpatrick Peerage.—It is a pity 
Lord Castletown has no heir to perpetuate 
the title or to revive the other Fitzpatrick 
peerage, the earldom of Ossory. He is 
the beau ideal of the Irish gentleman, of 
the fair type, tall and spare, with a good 
face and manner and a keen eye when 
he looks along the barrel of a sport- 
ing gun. He is not the kind of man who 
would make a good party politician; he 
would never play for popularity. His 
opinions are formed after due reflection 
and are held with true Anglo-Irish tenacity. 
There has never been any superfluous flesh 
about Lord Castletown, 2nd since he went 
soldiering out in South Africa he seems 
to have grown thinner than ever, while 
his hair has been showing more grey though 
he is only fifty-six. Lady Castletown was 
the only daughter of a former Lord Done- 
raile and inherited his estates, which was 
rather curious as her husband. inherited 
the Ossory estates under somewhat similar 
though not identical circumstances. 
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A Model Millionaire. — 
Baron Nathaniel  Roth- 
schild, whose death has so 
soon followed on that of 
his cousin, Baron Alphonse, 
was the bachelor Croesus 
of Vienna. <A __ life-long 
invalid, caring nothing for 
society, he was a model 
millionaire and gave away 
the money he could not 
spend. His charity was 
boundless. He gave his 
beautiful country seat of 
Richenau for a consump- 
tion hospital, and when the 
Archduke Charles Louis, 
whose estate adjoined it, 
objected to the proximity 
of sick persons he turned 
it into a home for retired 
officers and handed half a 
million to the authorities 
to build a hospital where 
it would not interfere with 
the pleasure of an arch- 
duke. His beautiful garden 
was one of the sights of 
Vienna and was open to 
visitors twice a week on 
payment of 1s., the pro- 
ceeds going to some of the 
baron’s innumerable chari- 


ties. In the pursuit of 
health Baron Nathaniel 
consulted every specialist 


and every quack in Europe, 
and was the first to bring 
the famous Kneipp cure 
into notoriety. The new 
volume of the Jewish Ency- 
clopeedia contains a tabular 
pedigree of all the Roth- 
schilds—a most elaborate 
affair. 


Speaight 


The Archduke Joseph.—The Archduke 
Joseph, whose death is just announced 
and who was generally known as_ the 
Hungarian Archduke, was the most in- 
teresting member of the Austrian Imperial 
Family. Unlike the other Hapsburgs, he 
possessed literary, botanical and geo- 
logical tastes and hobbies. in his later 
years he published a book on the flora 
of Hungary which was illustrated by 
his daughters. Much of his time was 
devoted to study of the gipsies, to 
whom he was most kind, but his well- 
meant endeavours to reclaim them from 
their wandering life met only with dis- 
appointment. More or less of an invalid, 
he was a_ believer in the Kneipp cure, and 
might be seen any morning at his residence 
in Fiume walking in the wet grass with 
sandals on his feet. Archduke Joseph’s 
eldest and favourite daughter is the wife 
of the Duke of Orléans. 


An Attocrat  Father-in-law. — The 
German Crown Princess can do what she 
likes with her own; that is to say, she can 
make a will and dispose of her private 
property without the interference of her 
father-in-law. It is about all she can do. 
In everything else it would appear the 
Kaiser has absolute control over her actions. 
He can compel her to live where he chooses, 
can regulate her expenditure, and supervise 
the education of her children. By her 
marriage settlement she has a good income 
assured to her, independent of her husband, 
and in case of becoming a widow she is to 
have a dwelling in Berlin. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND HER. DAUGHTERS 


Primcess Victoria and the Duchess of Fife. 
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Russell 


This picture, which was taken last week, shows, from left to right: Princess Victoria, Queen Alexandra, and the Duchess of Fife 
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THE MOST POPULAR. WATER CARNIVAL Ww IMIEN 


Some Photogr 
and Boats that 
the Thame: 


THE LEANDER CREW MR. WILLIS MR. F, 


The Leander club won the Grand Challenge Cup test year The coach of the l.eander crew Diamond Sculls w 
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MR. J. W. CHARRINGTON’S ‘SYRINX” 


One of the largest and best known of the boats that have taken 
part in the regattas of recent years 


THE PRETTY HOUSEBOAT, “IBIS”. att Heads THE CRUSH OF BOATS—ONE OF HENLEY’S 
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YLEY THE CROWD, THE BOATS, THE SPORT. 


raphs of People 
at will figure on 


es this week. 


1S. KELLY MR. J. DEMPSIN THE VESPER CREW 


winner, 1902 and 1903 Who coached the Vesper crew The American eight who will row for the Grand Challenge Cup 


MR. L. STEVEN’S HOUSEBOAT, ‘!CIGARETTE* 


Which is always one of the most beautifully decorated boats at the 
annual meet at Henley 


MOST PICTURESQUE AND FASCINATING SCENES FAWLEY COURT BOATHOUSE 
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The Bram Pie—“Side Isswes.” 


“The test of civilisation in one way Les in its complexity; the 

more wants are created and supplied the more intricately 
the individuals and classes and nations of the world are bound 
together. Universal peace, if it ever comes, will come through 
the necessity of the nations to each other for their comfort. 
The entente cordiale really rests largely on the fact that English 
ladies get their dresses from Paris and I'rench gentlemen get 
their suits from London. Every Briton who drinks real cham- 
pagne is unconsciously an advocate of Anglo-French peace. 
One of the most ominous features of the German Empire 1s its 
manufacture of German champagne ; it breaks up the brother- 
hood of the worship of sparkling wine by setting up a hostile 
Kaiser-sekt. 


But if complexity of human relations and needs is a test of 

advanced civilisation from the political and economic side, 
from the scientific side simplicity is the mark of progress. By 
simplicity I mean that in the case of every contrivance and 
institution we should consider what is its main purpose and 
should design it to fulfil that purpose, if possible, exclusively, 
in the most direct and efficient manner. By so doing we should 
render it easy for matters to go right and hard for them to go 
wrong, unless our design was absolutely faulty. 


THE GATEWAY OF TONBRIDGE CASTLE 


he mark of a defective organisation is the presence of side 
issues. Nearly all the faults in our political. system, for 
instance, and in our foreign-policy are due to the fact that we 
seldom ask ourselves precisely what we want to get from our 
institutions or diplomacy, and continue to attempt to secure new 
ends by old and very ill-adapted machinery. For instance, the 
House of Commons has been moulded to its present shape in 
carrying out two purposes--to prevent the King and_ his 
ministers from having arbitrary power and to get money for 
national purposes. The first of these aims was fulfilled long ago ; 
the second is the only one that the House performs with any 
semblance of efficiency. For legislation the Parliament is not 
designed; that is a side issue in the obsolete theory of our 
Constitution, and the forms of law-making are not designed 
with the purpose of legislating quickly or well. 


Fyen where a central purpose is acknowledged we are always 

led away by side issues. The wonderful success of the 
Japanese is not so much due to native or acquired superiority 
as to the fact that for ten years or more they have been keeping 
one object before their eyes and doing everything that led 
directly to that object. For ten years they have been training 
to beat Russia; every change in their army or navy, every 
move in their diplomacy, was made with that thought. We 
can do as well if we take the same trouble. Kitchener showed 
that in the Soudan, and Cromer in Egypt. We have plenty of 
able men and enough money and to spare; the only thing is to 
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By Adriam Ross. 


settle clearly what we want to do and get, and not to be led 
away by side issues. 


Wihrat is the meaning of the present fluttering in the official 

dovecotes of India? Merely that for the first time the 
commander-in-chief there has determined that since the only 
threatening danger to India is from Russia the Indian Army 
must be organised with the purpose of meeting any Russian 
attack. Similarly, just as the German Navy is obviously built 
to make a bid for supremacy at sea, our Admiralty should 
unostentatiously but persistently direct its measures to securing 
that the bid shall not be successful when it comes. There is 
no need for journalistic menace on either side; merely each 
nation has its purpose and is working with a view to that 
purpose. 


~o come back to more common and every-day matters, how 
many of our ordinary buildings, appliances, garments, 

and accessories of all kinds are designed mainly for the purpose 
for which they are really intended? Is there a house in which 
each room is planned and furnished with intelligent considera- 
tion of the occupation and use for which it will be needed? In 
the first place. the architect very often seems to consider the 
interior as unworthy of attention. He gets 
an ellect ouiside; if his effect involves dis- 
comfort to the occupier so much the worse fcr 
the latter. The nomad habits and varying sizes 
of families no doubt help to prevent design 
being worth while; if a house is planned so 
as to be comfortable for a studious man with a 
small family it will probably be all wrong for 
a business man with a large family. Still, a 
dining-room is meant to take meals in and a 
kitchen to prepare them; surely these two 
rooms might be scientilcally designed an | 
connected. Bedrooms are clearly to sleep 
in; it ought not to be hard to ensure them 
plenty of fresh air without cold or draughts 
Perhaps by dint of earnest thought for years 
inventors could 


our get a window that 
would not admit a gale when supposed 


to be shut and could be opened without 
strenuous muscular effort. The customary 
rope-and-weight arrangement seems to have 
been planned to afford side issues for mice 
and insects. 


What has militated against comfort and 
’ convenience is that our houses and 
furniture have often been designed for old 
conditions and needs of life and then imper- 
fectly adjusted to the new order. Then 
human laziness has taken the old standard, 
partly altered, for its model instead of de- 
signing something noyel to fulfil new con- 
ditions only. Fireplaces which burnt wood 
have been altered to burn coal not quite 
intolerably ; and then new grates have been, 
till lately, built on the old makeshift plan. 
The sharp corners and angles which are dust traps for modern 
rooms come to us from old wooden hauses built of logs and 
planks. We have dozens of building materials that can be 
moulded into any shape we choose, yet we stick to our rect- 
angular corners. Some day a millionaire will employ some 
clever man to design him a really modern house, and we shall 
wonder why we could not all have it. 


Russell 


Why is each object in the street, 
From houses down to textile tissues, 
Apparently designed to meet 
Side issues ? 


The windows let in gales when shut 
That blow the blankels of your ted off; 
When ogened they will fall and cut 
Your head off. 


The British Army, too, is planned, 
Ignoring military factcrs, 
For “ harlequins in helmets” and 
Contractors, 


I wonder if our fates permit 
That someone may be sent—cr sent for— 
To make one thing that does what it 
Is meant for. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week ly Weel. 


‘“‘Orphee” at the Opera.—The production of Orphée at 
Covent Garden, to which I just made an allusion last week, 
proved very interesting indeed, although I prefer it sung in 
Italian. Madame Kirkby Lunn sings the music of Orphée 
beautifully, but I wonder why she seems to scowl so much in 
the part she plays? Perhaps “scowl” is too strong a word. 
The Scots word, “ glumsh,” describes her attitude more correctly, 
but then it is untranslatable. I can understand this attitude 
in a part like Aida, but it seems quite out of place in so placid 
a work as Orphée, which is great because it is so far removed 
from the petty human touch. I was charmed 
with the Eurydice of Madame Raunay. It is grace 
personified, and is pitched exactly in the right key 
throughout. Sammarco has made his appearance 
in Aida, in which Caruso is really magnificent. 
Mr. Herold sang in Faust last week; he is not 
the strongest Faust I have heard, but truth to tell 
I am rather tired of Gounod. 


A Bad Theatrical Season.—The best informed 
of the theatrical chroniclers, Mr. James Waters, 
has been stating in print that the season which is 
drawing to a close has been the worst for twenty- 
five years. I have been extremely interested in 
one of the explanations, namely, that the “ public 
is apathetic,’ because J, too, have never felt so 
apathetic. Indeed, | have wondered whether my 
apathy was the result of the years or whether 
it was due to poor plays. Now that I am told 
other people have felt the same I feel reassured. 
One notable feature in the drama of the day 
seems to be that it has lost the power to thrill. 
Players, with one or two exceptions—the most 
notable being Mr. Charles Warner—have become 
obsessed with a horror of showing 
emotion. I diagnose this as one of 
the great diseases of the playhouse 
Only once or twice 
in a whole season 
do we get a thrill. 
Personally I want 
a great deal more 
than that. 


en; 
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Howling Failures.—The season has produced some woful 
failures. The most sensational has been the bad luck of 
Mrs. Brown Potter. Her misfortune has already been beaten 
out in the sordid annals of a criminal court, when a sentence 
of five years penal servitude was passed by Mr. Justice Lawrence 
(June 14) on a solicitor at Maidenhead for the fraudulent 
use by him of £12,767 trust money. Mrs. Potter thought it 
was a “syndicate”? which was supplying the money. The 
sequel was the sale last week of the “elegant furniture and 
effects” at her pretty house, Bray Lodge, which has been 
photographed I don’t know how 
many times. 


A Mere Gamble.—Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh has been giving us his 
views for years on the commercial 
drama. The drama he has in 
view may be commonplace but 
it certainly is not commercial. 
The theatre is not conducted like 
any other business, for it takes no 
cognisance of the cost of pro- 
duction. I pay tos. 6d. for a 
stall to see a comedy or farce 
with twelve people on the stage, 
but I pay no more to see a 
musical comedy with a hundred 
people on the stage. The fact is 
that the playhouse is a gamble, 
and like all gambling enterprises 
it attracts curious people round 
it although the nemesis is not 
always so poignant as in’ the 
case of the owner of Bray Lodge. 
I am. sure, however, that her ex- 
perience will not be a warning 
to other ambitious people. 


A Stage for Sale.—The late 
lamented Elizabethan Stage 
Society’s effects are to be sold by 


the Borehams at go, College 
Street, Chelsea, to-day unless 


some generous friends intervene. 
One of the items is a “unique 
full-sized model stage of the old 
Fortune — Playhouse.” 
Mr. Poel has done such 
good work that I am 
very sorry to think 
his collection should 
have to come to the 
ruthless hammer, all 
the more as quite a 
small sum would buy 
back the scenery 
and properties. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MRS. BROWN POTTER ON THE STEPS OF HER HOUSE AT BRAY 
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A NEW 


DRAMATIST 


Mrs. S. A. P. Kitcat 


A New Dramatist. — Mrs. S. A. P. 
Kitcat, whose comedy, The Whip Hand, 
written in collaboration with Mr. Keighley 
Snowden, was produced at the Village 
Hall, Esher, the other afternoon, is the 
daughter of Judge Greenhow of Leeds, 
who: was for twenty-nine years Recorder of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and she is the grand- 
niece of Harriet Martineau. Mrs. Kitcat has 
written many stories and some verse and 
has published two or three novels. She is 
very keen on amateur theatricals and 
gardening. 


Another Lady Dramatist.—Miss Lau- 
rence Alma-Tadema, whose comedy ‘of 
nine women, two men, a child, and a page 
boy ” was produced by the Stage Society 
last week, i is, of course, the literary daughter 

of Sir leence Alma-Tadema, and what 
is more, she is the only member of the 
family who does not go in for painting 
In literary circles she is well he nasa 
clever writer of novels, poems, tales, and 
essays.. In the artistic entourage of her 
home she is also prominent, AGE is near 
always present at Lady Tadema’s charm- 
ing Monday parties. She has, however, a 
little place in the country where she retires 
to cultivate the muse. Like so many busy 
folk Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema_ gets 
through a good deal more work than the 
less busy ; she even makes her own gowns. 
She is tall and dark and has a most 
interesting personality. She talks well 
and has also the invaluable gift of making 
many friends. 


Mdlle. Bauermeister.—The matinée at 
Covent. Garden on Wednesdz vy which 
Madame Melba has organised to mark the 
farewell of Mdlle.Bauermeister should be a 
big success, for the little lady has served 
us well during I care not to think how 
many years. There did not seem to be 
any part which she could not play. She 
has sungin French, German, and Italian— 
and everything she did was artistic. 


Benacr & Lewis 
(baritone) 


MR. A. M. SCOTT 


A New American Reciter.—Miss Clara 
Alexander, a pretty girl from Mississippi, 
came oyer last year with a very recent 
American reputation, for she had only 
been reciting for one year; but she deter- 
mined to conquer London. If courage, 
pluck, endurance, ever-present optimism, 
and Genius, with a big “G,” will make 
her succeed, then success is hers. At 
present her répertoive consists of negro 
stories, poems, and anecdotes, and these 
are done as no one else in the world could 


do them. If a girl can take some verses 
from a magazine, which, read by even a 


good reader, seems merely pretty or 
pathetic, and can translate them into a 
tragedy so that the cheeks of her audi- 
ence are. wet with tears—then she has 
something very nearly approaching genius. 
Miss Alexander is marvellous in gesture, 


in voice production, and in elocution. She 
gives the plantation negro—in his gay and 


grave aspects, in his camp-meeting songs, 
in his character, in his heart, and in his 
soul—absolutely true to life. It is not the 
negro-minstrel dialect—it is the genuine 


THE DEVANTS 


Mr. David Devant and his sister, Dora, are represented 

here in their remarkable séance of mental magnetism 

now to be seen daily at Maskelyne and Cooke's 

‘“Home of Mystery’ at St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place (adjoining the Queen’s Hall) 


article. Mrs. Mackay, who has a wonder- 
ful dramatic instinct, says that never in 
her life has she been more deeply touched 
than in a recitation of Miss Wiecade: Ss 
called “ Little "Rastus.”’ It is the lament of 
a negro mother over her dead child, and 
goes straight to the heart. On the opposite 
page I give pictures showing how Miss 
Alexander illustrates a nigger describing 
the effect of summertide. It opens thus :— 
Come on walkin’ wid me, Lucy; 'tain’t no time to mope 
erroun’ 

When de sunshine’s shoutin’ glory in de sky; 

An’ de little Johnny-jump-ups is a-springin’ 


groun', 
Den a-lookin’ roun’ to ax each other why. 


Dat's idey “howdy” to de 


from d2 


Hear dem cows a-mocin’? 
Spring; z 
Ain't dey lookin' most oncommon satisfied ? 
Hit’s enough to mek a body want to spread he monf 
an’ siqg 
Jes’ to see de critters all so sparklin’ -eyed. 
An’ dem lizards slippin’ back an’ fofe ermong de stones 
an’ sticks 
Is er-wrigglin’.'kase dey feel so awful gay. 
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Foknston & Hoffmann 


A VETERAN SINGER 


Mdille. Bauermeister of Covent Garden 


A Veteran.—Mr. Fred Wright, sen., who 
has been appearing with Mr. Martin F larvey 
at the Lyric, is not only a veteran himself 
but he has given no fewer than three 
sons and two daughters to the stage. Mr. 
Wright began his career. many years 
ago as an amateur at the King’s Cross 
Theatre and has been claimed on appa- 


rently unimpeachable authority as the 
father of provincial touring. He is cer- 
tainly a very fine old actor although 


Londoners know his family better, to wit, 
Mr. Huntley Wright and Mr. Fred W right ; 

the third boy is better known to the pro- 
vincial followers of Mr. George Edwardes. 
Miss Haidee Wright will never be forgotten 
by all those who saw her as the boy, Ste- 
phanus, in The Sign of the Cross. 


A New pera: week I referred 
to the appearance of Mr. A. M. Scott at 
Professor Horspool’s concert. Mr. Scott, 
who belongs to Croydon, has a fine tenor 

voice which he uses to good purpose. 


In the Halls.—The rivalry between the 
halls (or shall I say non- theatres ? ?) is so 
great that the public are getting a good 
deal more value for their money than 
they used to do, There is an unusually 
good performance at the Palace, where I 
have laughed heartily over Mr. Prince, the 
ventriloquist. At the Hippodrome our 
old friend, Rob Roy, has been put on ina 
tabloid form. Rob Roy has always proved 
a great success in Scotland (where he is 
usually played by an Englishman!). 1 
wonder if he will “ go” here. 


Mr. Albert Visetti.— The well-known 
singing master is a cosmopolitan. A Dal- 
matian by birth, he married an American, 
and has been a naturalised British subject 
for twenty years. Boito, the composer and 
librettist, was one of his fellow students at 
Milan. Mr. Visetti wrote an opera on The 
Three Musketeers to a libretto by the elder 
Dumas. He came to England in 1870. 


Rice, Montreal 


VISETTI 


MR. ALBERT 
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A Nigger Poem Recited by Miss Clara Alexander 


$ . Harrison 
Robin whistlin’ over yonder ez he buil's his little nes', | What you reckon he’s er-sayin’ to his mate? He's a-tellin’ her he loves her in de words she knows de bes’ 
y An! she's er-looking moughty pleased at what he state 


+ 
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DET ATS ERR 


The Cheapest Theatre 


Unreserved Seats, 1d. 


Reserved Seats, 1}d. 


ight in the heart of Berlin 
there is still to be seen 

a complete marioneite theatre. 
These theatres, whose actors 
and actresses are little jointed 
puppets of pasteboard, are 
now very much rarer than 
they once were. This little 
Berlin theatre, however, in 
the Alte Jacobstrasse is very 
well patronised by the 
youngsters of Jerlin. The 
prices of the theatre are 
naturally not high ; ordinary 
unreserved seats cost Id., the 
reserved seats 1}d., and the 
front-row sea's or orchestra 
stalls are secured by the 
richer youths at the cost of 2d. 
Large placards announce 
that such and such great 
performance is to take place 
on a certain evening. If the 
play is a popular one a large 
crowd of noisy children gathers 
outside the theatre. Some- 
times there are grandfathers 
in charge of the children, and 
they appear to follow the 
fortunes of the marionettes 
with as much zest as the 
children, who however noisy 
outside keep perfectly quiet 
when the performance has 
begun. Hansel und Gretel 


is a very popular play, most of the action passing in a ginger- 
It is complete in three acts, the little drama. 


bread house in the forest. 


THE PERFORMANCE 


Seen from the twopenny orchestra stalls 


DRESSING THE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


In the marionettes’ dressing-room 


Seats 
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the World. 


Price of Orchestra 


Stalls, 2d. 


figures being worked by an 
unseen operator, who changes 
his voice for each actor in 
the play. The applause at 
the end of the acts is 
enormous, the little children 
trooping home to re-enact 
their favourite incidents in 
the play. 

The term, marionette, is 
derived from an Italian named 
Marion, who appears to have 
Teen the first to introduce 
marionette shows into France. 
It was in Italy that tie 
marionette show grew to a 
considerably perfected form, 
being known as the fantoc- 
cino. The marionette theatre 
was also introduced into 
England, where it was not 
elaborated on quite such a 
scale as in Italy, though it 
appears to have been very 
popular in Elizabethan times. 
The Punch and Judy show is 
now the only representative 
of the marionette theatre to 
be seen in England. The 
little theatre in the Jacob- 
strasse in Berlin is only the 
successcr of very numerous 
marionette theatres which 
previously existed in Ger- 
many. It was a marionette 


Faust which gave to Goethe the first suggestion for his great 


THE CRCWD OF CHILDREN 


Waiting to cccupy the penny seats 
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Miss Violet Vanbrugh in “The Walls of Jericho” 


At the Garrick. 


4 


Johnston & Hoffmann 
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Oxford 


University. 
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By Wome Gordon. 


ven though the univer- 
sity match begins the 

day after the conclusion of 
the third test match at 
Leeds the battle of the 
blues need not seem an 
anti-climax, for it is the 
best annual contest of pure 
amateurism and one of the 
keenest - contested | games, 
devoid of all consideration 
of averages, championships, 


or other outside matters. 
Oxford v. Cambridge is the 
struggle between the two 


elevens representative of 
the English — university 
system. 

Thus far seventy 
matches have been played, 
of which Cambridge has 
won thirty-three and Ox- 
ford thirty. Oxford’s 503 
and Cambridge’s 392. in 
1goo_ have been the two 
largest aggregates. Last 
year Mr. J. F. Marsh, by 
scoring 172, not out, for 
Cambridge just beat the 
previous biggest innings— 
that of Mr. R. E. Foster in 


1goo. 
Oxford — should © start 
decidedly favourite, and 


though the dark blue eleven 
has not a particularly good 


to score a century in this 
historic game must be a 
laudable ambition, but for 
the sake of Oxford the old 
Malvernian deliberately 
sacrificed all personal desire. 
Playing to save his side he 
devoted himself to mono- 
polising the bowling, de- 
liberately running singles 
for balls which nearly 
reached the boundary, 
whilst his back play and. 


beautifully-timed penne 
were worthy of Mr. W. L. 
Murdoch in his ee 
After the present summer 


he will be lost to English 
cricket, for he has entered 
the Egyptian service. 

In all probability Oxford 


will take the field with 
eight old blues, and the 


three vacancies be filled by 
Messrs. Udal, Wright, and 
G, Ne: Foster, Mrs 
Wright, who at Winchester 
varied. wicket-keeping by 
bowling lobs, had a school 
average of 50 and as 
sound as he is cool. He 
should do particularly wey 
in the big match. Mr. G. 
N. Foster is more mercurial. 
It is boldly stated that he 
isa finer bat than either of 


is 


record to show in their trial H Photograph speviatly taken for “ The Tatler” oy Mr. G. W. Beldam his famous brothers, and as 
matches, this is due to the A GREAT OXFORD CRICKETER a matter of fact he has 


fact that various causes 
have prevented the best 
eleven being always avail- 
able. Schools are sadly 
detrimental to the peace of 
mind of a university cap- 
tain, and in the present 


and the Australians. 


Mr. W. H. B. Evans in a characteristic attitude 


Educated at Malvern, he has already played with success for both Worcestershire 

and Hampshire, and has represented the Gentlemen at Lord's against the Players 

An appreciation of his skill appears on the present page. 

His batting is modelled on that of Mr. R. E. Foster, and he is a splendid field 
who will all too soon be lost to first-class cricket 


every stroke in his arsenal. 
But he is a man of moods, 
affected by spelis of luck, 
and he needs a little more 
confidence in himself. ‘ He 
is as likely to get a century 
as to get spectacles, and 


case it further seems that 
against Cambridge illness 


must deprive the dark blues of one of their best bats. A 


Winchester freshman, the Hon. C. N. Bruce, will not be able 
to play owing to a weak heart. Apart from regret at 


the cause general disappointment must ke inspired by this 
bereavement, for he appears to be about the best bat Oxford 
has produced since Sir Timothy O’Brien. He does not know 
what fear means, and an eye” -witness observed that he sets about 
his work like’a Lionel Palairet. It is to be hoped he may 
be speedily restored to strength. Few freshmen have ever 
experienced harder lines, 

Not since Cambridge so manfully tackled the Australians 
in 1882 has a colonial team cee better opposed by a _uni- 
versity than our present visitors by Oxford. The form of the 
dark blues in this memorable match naturally suggests that 
when the side was well consolidated it would be formidable, 
and so severe a critic as Mr. Iredale bestowed favourable com- 
ments.on the bowling. . This is, of course, the trouble with all 
amateur sides, and it takes a great phalanx to be able con- 
fidently to count on disposing of powerful opposing batting at 
Lord’s on a good pitch. 

Still, the Oxford attack presents plenty of variety. Mr. Udal, 
a senior from Winchester in his third year, appears to keep a 
good length and to be untiring in spite of speed and some 
variation. The old Etonian, Mr. E. G. Martin, is certainly 
better with the ball than in previous summers, and if 
Mr. R.C. W. Burn has left a little of his skill in the West Indies 
so far as the home matches have been concerned he is too steady 
not to recover his form eventually. The two Carthusians, 
Messrs. Branston and Norris, have each enjoyed days of consider- 
able success and look like utilitarian’ cricketers capable of 
much better things. 

Most notable of allis that magnetic personality, Mr. W. H. B. 
Evans. Two years ago he bowled better in the university 
match than anyone since Mr. S. M. J. Woods. Last summer he 
suffered eclipse with the ball, but now on his day seems to be 
again fine, for his fiye for 56 against the Australians suggests that 
if he were in the yein Cambridge might stand, a poor chance. 
So long as the university match is play ed his great innings last 
July will be. recalled as one of the finest as well as one of 
the most unselfish ever played. To every man the temptation 
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both are well on the cards,’ 
is a verdict forwarded to 
me, though the correspondent pays the highest tribute to his 
skill. Had it not been for his success with his county he might 
not have obtained a further trial, and it was a mark of signal 
judgment to put him out of his anxiety by giving him his colours 
so early. I should say that if a batsman deposed any of the old 
choices it would be Mr. G. G. M. Bennett, a senior from Harrow, 
who scored quite a magnificent century at Worcester last July. 
Turning to the blues, it may be mentioned that unless badly 
wanted Mr. L. D. Brownlee will not play. Mr. K. M. Carlisle, 
who like the rival captain hails from Harrow, is as pretty a bat 
as anyone could wish to see, scoring fast all round the wicket. 
As captain he does not appear to have impressed -his own 
personality in any magnetic way on his side, but he is careful 
to vary his bowling and not to tire those who « depend on their 
pace. One of the most formidable run-getters on the side is 
Mr. J. E. Raphael, who is expected to resume the captaincy of 
Surrey in a few days. He can combine patience with great 


unishing owers, and is more likely to make a three-figure! 
dD J c , 


score than any other undergraduate in either team. Messrs. 


Branston and Norris occupy exactly the same category in’ 


batting as in bowling, and most decidedly Camb ridge could 
not aflord to give either many lives in the field. Mr. W. 3rd 
is quite useful with the bat and decidedly efficient bel fea the 
wicket, in which department he ought not to be so entirely 
overshadowed by Mr. Payne as some people would like to 
pretend. 

Of the men in reserve sone disappointment has been felt 
that the slow bowling of Mr. E. G. Whately, the old Etonian, 
has lacked just that spice of feviniene which would have made 
it first class; Mr. IF’. A. H. Henley has bowled well when given 
an opportunity, and Mr. A. O. Snowden, the senior of Rugby, 
is good enough as a_run-getter and bowler to merit ‘a 
blue, which the “captain is powerless to bestow. In dealing with 
the universities | have thought it better to give a brief indica- 
tion of the ability of the players rather than any detailed 
analysis of the trial fixtures, from which experience shows 
deductions cannot be safely drawn. Seldom have so many old 
blues appeared in a university match, and though Oxford have 
not, perhaps, entirely satisfied their supporters they ought to win 
unless Mr. Napier’s bowling prove too riuch for their ‘batting, 
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THE PRETTIEST: GROUP OF CHILDREN: 


THE EATES T 


TALLER: 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Which is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


TuREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 


which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-~A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by: The Association 


case with plate-glass dial aperture. 


of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize-—AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson ard Sons, value 


Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 


“ Battle Abbey.” 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 


Competition ” 


RULES. 


each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 


In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 
and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


grouping 


THE TATLER 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 5) Guineas 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES. -FOR: THIS. SERIES 


. The series consists of thirteen double 
paresis issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tarver will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must pe 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘‘ Made-up 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


Answers to Acrostic 1 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tater, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”’) must be de- 


Double Acrostic No. I 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Two things that wait not in their ceaseless roll, 
Though monarchs die and mighty nations fall. 


1, 'Tis always placed upon a height, 
A vantage point for sound and sight. 


iS) 


An ancient tribe of warlike fame, 

Of British birth and Latin name. 

3. To nature's wine so clear and bright, 
Add honey—and you have this light. 

4. A mother to us all below, 

The erring causes human woe. 
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livered not later than first post on Monday, 
July 17. 
Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Fifteenth Series) 


<EW 
1 W Se } K 
CIES tented ys ad pion) Oy 
3-6 A v E 
4 K E E P 
5 E A G L E 
6 T 4 RUT ) R 


) REVERSED J 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


In Acrostic No. 9 ‘‘Almeria"’ put ‘‘ Taal" in place o. 
“Tamil."”” 

‘*Bryn asks whether in same acrostic ‘‘ eaglet’’ 
and ‘‘ orange"’ are not as good as the prearranged solu- 
tions of these lights (1 and 5). This is not the question, 
and the Acrostic Editor would have it understood once 
and for all that (1) lights are always arranged regularly 
as to number of letters and (2) in cases of jdispute his 
decision must always be regarded as final. 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, A.E.H., Almeria, Arosa, Ashbury, Ajanda, 
Arho, Allgeuti, Blossie, Brutus, Bimbo, Caldan, Chance, 
Cambridge, Dita, Dun, Dale, Doune, Dumnorix, Egmont, 
Eliot, Elex, Elim, Enos, Fog, Freda, Flosager, 
Golo, Gwynfa, Gottim, Heath, Hati, Joker, Keys, 
Kee-wee, Kamsin, Ko, Lengthington, Lhasa, Mother- 
bunch, Mouth, Moremie, Macaudax, Manor, Marne, 
Madju, Nibs, Crion, Pongo, Paddy, Phanta, Planaria, 
Pegg, Pop, Roma, Square, S.A., Snipe, St. Quentin, 
Tri-kent, Tyne, Truth, Tobias-john, Usher, Violette, 
Vinna, Waver, Wear, Wynell, Workitout, Witchie, 
Washer, Xit, Yelkao, Zulu, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Concerning Lawn Tennis.—I am writing three days before 
the championship has been decided and with no more know- 
ledge of the form of the invading forces from America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand than could be acquired from three 
hasty visits to Wimbledon last week. From what I saw I 
should be inclined to rate Norman Brookes as the best of the 


W. A. LARNED, THE AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS-PLAYER 


Who will represent the United States in the contest for 
the Davis Cup 


invaders or, at any rate, as the player with the 
greatest future before him. But lawn tennis- 
players can only be judged by results, and 
for all I know results may prove that my judg- 
ment is altogether at fault. During last week 
one heard a good deal of the unfairness of 
allowing the champion to stand serenely aloof 
while the other competitors have to struggle for 
existence for more than a week. If, however, 
the present conditions have unduly favoured 
H. L. Doherty it should be borne in mind that there are 
certain disabilities attached to his position as champion. 


The Disabilities of a Champion.—Mr. Doherty suffers, as 
Willie Renshaw suffered before him, from his unquestioned 
predominance. It is an axiom in every game that the surest 


ALFRED SHRUBB 


Who made a successful 
pearance in England on his 
return from Australia by winning 
the three miles race at the Wol- 


verhampton Charity Sports 


method of improvement is continual practice with players 
better than oneself. In Doherty's case this is impossible. Any 


practice he gets is perforce with players who are not only 
admittedly inferior to him but with whose style and methods 
he is perfectly familiar ; consequently, if he wants to learn he 
has to be his own teacher and pupil in one. 


I am now, of 


W. J. CLOTHIER 


.One of the American quartette who appeared at 
Wimbledon last week 


course, referring to those English players who 
are Doherty's only competitors for eleven 
months in the year. During the past week he 
may possibly have picked up a useful suggestion 
or two from watching Larned, Ward, Clothier, 
and Brookes, but my point is that had he been 
compelled to fight his way through the whole 
competition and meet some of the strangers he 
would have derived at least as much benefit from 
his experience as from his enforced rest. It does 
not in the least follow that because Doherty may be a more 
accomplished player than his American or Australasian rivals 
that he might not acquire some profitable hints from them. 
John Roberts was a far finer exponent of English billiards than 
Ives when he met the American in 1893, but Ives gave him a 
most useful lesson in the art of playing cannons. M.R.R. 


reap- 


THE ETON V. WINCHESTER MATCH-ETON 
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Hills & Saunders 


IN THE FIELD 
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THE” TALLER 


Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Hints on Furnishing.—An 
infinite amount of advice has 
been showered on those about 
to furnish, and considerable 
stress has been laid on schemes 


of colour and harmony of 
design. With artistic forget- 
fulness the £ s. d. side of 


furnishing has been put aside 
as subsidiary to schemes of 
colour and the rest. As a last 
step the final cost was 
reckoned, much to the chagrin 
of the purchaser. It has been 
left to the enterprise of Messrs. 
Gillow to see the absurdity of 
this and to provide a remedy. 
We strongly advise our readers 
to send for a little booklet 
just issued entitled Business 
Methods Applied to Furnishing, 
reprinted from The Magazine of 
Commerce, which may be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Gillow, 
406, Oxford Street, W. It 
strikes a new note and a true 
one much needed: ‘t Why not 
start with the price? Sit 
down quietly and decide be- 
fore doing anything else the 
amount of money you want to ee 
spend, and let that be the 

basis of your scheme.” After 

this step endless worry and disappoint- 
ment are saved; the expert knowledge of 
the firm comes as an aid to your own 
personal taste and their business experience 
prevents your estimate being exceeded. 


The Awakening of Taste.—There is 
little doubt that in 
spite of sundry mis- 
givings as to. the 
national balance sheet 
the spread of luxurious 
tastes has become very 
wide-reaching in this 
country. It is remark- 
able to see in com- 
parison with the homes 
of twenty, fifteen, or 
even ten years ago 
how much higher the 
average of comfort and 
even luxury has be- 
come ‘The increase of 
popular books on art 
has educated the 
popular taste on 
‘sounder lines, and by 
reason of the inherent 
mimicry and the in- 
destructible love in the 
human to copy his 
fellow, the basis of all 
canons of fashion, by 
the way, a movement 
which recognises that 
cart environment is not 
the monopoly of the 
rich has permeated 
English life. One can- 
not do more than sug- 
gest the reasons which 
l.e deeper than the 
surface. Photography 
and the publicity of 
rich men’s homes and the luxurious setting 
of stage scenery showing domestic interiors 
undoubtedly were factors, and social and 
economic questions must be reckoned with 
by those who design to supply furniture 
for the middle classes and the lower middle 
classes. 


GATE-LEG TABLE IN OAK 


Designed by Charles Spooner and Arthur J. Penty and made by 


Elmdon and Co. 


Vart nouveau, which in reality 
was little more than the trade 
imitation of the newer methods 
underlying modern design. In- 
congruous curves of swirling 
and meaningless lines are not 
to be confounded with the 
serious attempt to impart 
originality without destroying 
the utilitarian value of the 
pieces. For various reasons 
the schools of Chippendale 
and Sheraton and the multi- 
tude of late eighteenth-century 


designers who came _ under 
their influence have been 
rightly eschewed. The true 


fountain head of English in- 
spiration is in Jacobean days 
and in the later sober creations 
of the time of Queen Anne. 


A New Gate-leg Table.— 
The gate-leg table, termed 
“ Cromwellian” in trade par- 
lance, is a form eminently 
qualified to be useful in the 
modern home. Its flaps render 
it accommodating to the 
requirements of modern flats, 
and its design is pleasing and 


The Modern School.—Recently at the 
Alpine Club were exhibited some fine 
specimens of modern furniture which were 
visited by all who are looking forward 
with sure vision as to the future of domestic 
furniture in this country. The Wood 
Handicraft Society, now known as 


LOW, 


LONG BOOKCASE IN OAK 


Designed by Arthur J. Penty and made by Elmdon and Co. 


Elmdon and Co., are recognised as firm 
upholders. of the true traditions of the 
finest old English furniture. The designs 
of Mr. Arthur J. Penty and Mr. Charles 
Spooner, when they are novel, distinctly 
carry on the lines of the old masters and 
betray nothing of the decadent touches of 
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typically English. In the 
table we illustrate, designed 
by Mr, Arthur J. Penty and Mr. Charles 
Spooner, it will be noticed that the un- 
pleasing square insertion cut out of the 
two lower stretchers of the table has been 
avoided. It has been retained at the top 
of the supports as will be seen on the 
right hand of the illustration. The cross- 
pieces are an addition, 
which give stability to 
the piece. This is a 
pleasing instance of 
bringing an old design 
up to date and only 
departing from  well- 
worn grooves for a 
valid reason. 


A Modern Book- 
case.—Similarly in this 
design, as shown by the 
illustration, Mr. Penty 
has carefully thought 
out modern require- 
ments. There were no 
bookcases in Jacobean 
days for the simple 
reason that books were 
not so abundant as 
they are nowadays. 
Libraries there were, 
but that is another 
story; but pieces of 
furniture such as this 
for use in the home 
we have to come to 
modern days.  Chip- 
pendale had his tall 
and somewhat un- 
gainly secretaire book- 
case which for some 
inexplicable reason has 
grown fashionable, | ut 
for practical use there 
is little doubt that a 
low, long case such as we illustrate is 
more valuable to the user of books. 
The bottom shelf is removed sufficiently 
from the ground to prevent a back-aching 
search for volumes and to facilitate the use 
of the housemaid’s brush without covering 
the lower shelf with dust. Aver: 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEK BY WEEK. 


Dusty Roads.—In driving any distance 
one comes across various stretches of road 
which have been tre 
of the dust-layers now before the public. 
Such a stretch is as welcome to the 
motorist as to the passers-by. Some are 
fairly successful and reasonably durable, 
but the treatment cannot be termed in- 
expensive. On the other hand, there are 
certain compounds which after heavy rain 
seem to churn up into a surface mixture 
that affords as good a side-slip medium as 
anything I know of. One particular piece 
of road IT recall—I think it was on the 
thither side of Epsom on the road to Dork- 
ing—which I struck during a_ thunder- 
storm a week or so ago. 
four-cylinder C.G.V. 
That particular car 
has ordinarily so little 
tendency under any 
circumstances to skid 
that I scarcely ever 
even mentally, reserve 
such a possibility when 
driving it. Howéver, 
this particular stretch— 
which seemed of an 
oily, tarry nature—had 
compounded with the 
road mud with the 
result that although 
going at quite a 
moderate rate I found 
the driving wheels of 
the car—I was alone 
—were simply “ float- 
ing” from side to side, 
producing that un- 
welcome feeling of limited control which 
excessive speed occasionally produces. 
This was clearly a case of over-treatment 
or of an unsatisfactory medium. 


I was driving a 


Road Surface.—It can be but a ques- 
tion of time, with the rapidly-increasing 
growth of all kinds of motor traffic, before 
the entire system of road surfacing through- 
out, at any rate, the main roads of the 
kingdom will not only have to be recon- 
sidered but effectively dealt with. Abusing 
the whole class of motorists as intolerant 
dust-raisers will not keep the dust from 
rising ; in short, it is the dust that must 
be suppressed not the motors. One would 
imagine that our non-motoring friends had 
never been inconvenienced bv the dust 


ated with one or other 


raised by horse-driven vehicles. Fads and 
prejudices thrive on short memories. Yet 
I think I remember before the days of 
motor cars that the glorious green of the 
countryside in spring and summer has been 
dimmed by a coating of dust not raised 
by motor cars. That an efficient dust-layer 
can be found is certain; that our various 
highway boards and authorities will make 
use of it to the better comfort of all road- 
users 1s quite another matter. The matter 
rests mainly with them, and they are the 
people against whom the general public 
will one day realise that their cries of 
righteous indignation should be hurled 
and not against the cars, which at worst 
only stir up what should not be there. 


THE NEWEST 24-30-H.P. ROCHET-SCHNEIDER 


So many of which were to be seen at Ascot the other day 


Accumulator Box-firing.—A somewhat 
unique incident occurred to me recently 
in Arundel. We had just filled up with 
petrol, with a great deal of unavoidable 
splashing over on account of our having a 
very small filling funnel, and were on the 
point of restarting when dense yellowish 
smoke showed from the side of the car. 
“Sand!” was the immediate command. 
Before its arrival, however, I had located 
the origin of the smoke as being from 
the accumulator box. I pressed it on as 
tightly as possible and sent for a sack so 
as to further exclude the air, and finally 
the smouldering rubber burnt itself out 
owing to lack of air. On removing the 
lid I found one of the four-volt Dinin 
accumulators utterly ruined and the cellu- 
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loid case melted and desmoves as also 
was so much of the ends of the high-ten- 
sion heavily-rubbered wires as were inside 
the box. So far as I could ascertain a 
short had occurred in the wire coupling 
the two accumulators in use. Had flames 
broken out there might have been consider- 
able danger owing to the splashed-oyer 
petrol. Luckily this did not happen. | 
have mentioned this occurrence to several 
friends, and so far as I know the experience 
seems unique. 


Care of Inner Tubes.—The summer has 
arrived and the tyres of our new cars are 
wearing thinner and so more liable to 
puncture. Let me give a word of advice 
in connection with the 
insertion of fresh tubes 
on the road after a 
puncture. In the first 
place, care must be 
taken that all dust and 
mud be thoroughly 
removed from _ the 
felloe, spokes, and hub 
of the wheel imme- 
diately after it is jacked 
up and before removing 
the punctured — tyre. 
Then spread news- 
paper, a coat, any- 
thing that is handy, 
on the road below 
the wheel so that 


the new tube does 
not come into con- 
tact with the dust 
and mud of the road 


—this is all the more important if the 
fresh tube has roadside and not properly 
vulcanised patches. Before inserting the 
tube strike the cover on the top and each 
side somewhat violently with the lever. 
This will cause all the dust, grit, and 
friable matter generally to fall to the 
bottom of the cover, which should then 
be removed as far as possible with the 
hand. The object is, of course, to lessen 
the cause of friction—that is, heat—which 
even fine dust helps materially to generate. 
The result of this neglect will be that the 
warm atmospheric conditions and_ the 
heat engendered by running unvulcanised 
patches will heat and leak and the tyre 
become again deflated in a very few miles. 


—R. Denys Dunpas. 


Archer 
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Lonpon, 
y Dear Priscitia,—Henley always 
seems to utter the foreword to the 
story of holiday raiment, for after the 
stately frou-frous of Ascot it is such a relief 
to get into a frock whose principal charm 
lies in its adaptability both to the energies 
of punting or the delicious sensation of 
laziness which attends watching 
somebody else doing it in you 
interests. The humour of the 
river like that of the road is 
usually more apt than elegant, 
and chief of the compensations of 
“locking” in my eyesare the deli- 
cate satires which pass occasion- 
ally between the occupants of 
rival crafts. The meekest water- 
man will turn at the suggestion 
that he might feel more at home 
upon a motor tricycle, and there 
are unfathomable under currents 
of sarcasm lurking in tender in- 
quiries after the female relatives 
of some unlucky sculler. 

A Henley frock destined to 
outshine many rivals of far more 
elaborate character is a holland- 
coloured cotton worn by a 
brunette whom it suits to perfec- 
tion. The skirt is fitted and has 
a series of vandyked bands flatly 
applied at intervals, the corsage 
being almost entirely subservient 
to a deep cape collar of button- 
hole embroidery cut out in points 
at the edge. A folded waist-belt 
of bright Tez if-green silk appeared 
beneath, and an embroidery hat 
tied up with green ribbon anda 
knot of marguerites completed 


the neatest and daintiest of 
toilettes. 

Muslins, of course, abound 
like duckweed, but with every 
summer that passes over my 
devoted head I am more and 


more convinced that this much- 
favoured fabric represents the 
bronze of the sartorial currency. 
Take care of the muslins and the 
silks and satins will take care of 


themselves. Our grandmothers 
and great-aunts may have run 


up frocks thereof in a day anda 
half and worn them triumphantly 
afterwards, but 

owing to the 

fastidious tastes 

of the present ath 
generation or 
its greater ne- ar 
cessities the 

“run-up” mus- 

lin looks but a 

rag in these 

days, whilst the little frock you 
have bought with golden guineas, 
say at Debenham’s or Peter 
Robinson’s, will repay itself 
thousand times over and redound all the 
time to its own credit. The lucky woman 
with clever fingers and lots of leisure may 
doubtless turn out a creditable frock with 
the materials she. has bought so advan- 
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in the Home 


tageously at the sales, but who in these 
days can conscientiously lay claim to 
leisure ? 

Glorious weather favoured the sale of 
the Scottish Industries Association, which 
was held as usual by the kindness of the 
Duchess of Sutherland in the garden at 


GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE 


Of white mousseline de soie trimmed with Bruges lace (Maison Drecoll) 


Stafford House. Really some of the hand- 
loom tweeds are quite delightful, and 
nothing comes quite up to them for sport- 
ing and travelling purposes. Some of the 
smartest examples are those with broken 
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some of the self-coloured 
patterns are very. soft and 
neat. I saw a fawn one which took my 
fancy immensely, and of course the phea- 
sant and heather mixtures remain un- 
failingly popular, and for shooting suits 
and gowns there are nothing better. 

Were corroborative evidence 
to the merits of the handiwork of 
the highland crofters required it is 
surely to be found in the fact that 
the King and Queen are amongst 
their warmest adherents; not 
only do they make a point of 
buying but they also wear these 
tweeds on every suitable occasion. 
The firm of D. H. Evans are also 
strong supporters of the industry, 
and they give so much _ practical 
assistance not only towards. the 
disposal of the homespuns at 
the big industries sales but all 
the year round. It was their 
carts which delivered all the 
tweeds purchased the other day, 
and the firm sent a. band of 
energetic. helpers, whose efforts 
materially aided the success of 
the undertaking. One of the 
most interesting stalls was that 
at which Mrs. Mackenzie-David- 
son was disposing of the handi- 
work of blind knitters of Aber- 
deen. An interesting sequel to 
the sale is the exhibition of 
tweeds bought by illustrious 
patrons in one of D. H. Evans's 
big windows in Oxford Street, 
whereby popular attention is 
directed to the industry. By 
the way, D. H. Evans. is. the 
very place to get your eme 
broidered linens, and their sale 
being in progress you will get 
them at a considerable reduction. 
No firm gives better value at any 
time, and this sale is good beyond 
the average. 

One of the smartest weddings 
of the season was that of Captain 
the Hon. Frederick Guest and 
Miss Amy Phipps. | Imagine 
eight grown-up~ bridesmaids in 
Paquin frocks of white tulle 
literally encrusted with Malines 
lace and delicious little ruches of 
white satin. Then the bodices 
revealed a triumphant combina- 
tion of tucked tulle, mousseline 
de soie, and lace, the latter 
forming fichus, caught in front 
with wee pink satin bows, knots 
of the same adding a sweet finish 
to the short, puffed sleeves. Now 
I am convinced that. you are 
waiting for me to spoil my story 
with a pink satin waist-band. 
Nothing of the kind. The deep 
ceintures were of white satin, 
fashioned with deep sash ends. The two 
tiny bridesmaids: wore the most adorable 
“baby” frocks of tulle, and these found 
an appropriate. finish in pale pink sashes. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


and 


checks, 
herring-bone 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


oloured diamonds represent the most 
recent fad of the woman of means. 
Well-matched stones of various hues nowa- 
days have a value beyond even their 
intrinsic worth, so eager is the demand. 
Black, brown, and yellow diamonds are 
the favourite gems, the hue of these being 
more pronounced than the pink or blue 
in which the colour appears in gleams 
and flashes rather than as a definite 
nuance. 


A beautiful gown seen at a_ recent 
garden féte was of pale lilac gauze 


trimmed with its own folds, alter- 

nating with bands of mousseline de 
soie of the same shade. The bodice 
was relieved with cross-over bands 

of guipure carried over the shoulders 

and finished with wee bows of lilac 

satin infront. The V-shaped vest- 

let of appliqué lace had a unique - 
and charming finish 
in the shape of 
tiny white satin 
revers outlined with 
mauve. 

Supremely — ele- 
gant is a frock of 
satin-spotted gauze, 
a new fabric as yet 
sacred to the élite 
of the sartorial : 
world. In the pre- 
sent instance the 
spots are large ones 
sprinkled at inter- 
vals on a_ Sevres- 
blue ~ground A 
draped belt of the same 
coloured tafletas empha- 
sises the beauty of 
this popular hue, the 
under dress of white silk 
serving to keep in 
countenance the trim- 
mings of white appliqué 
lace on the outer robe. 
With the latter toilette 
an “Impératrice’’ hat 
was worn trimmed with 
a sweeping blue feather 
with a cluster of blue 
marguerites beneath the 
brim. The hat proper 
was of white straw and 
bore like the gowns the 
unmistakable = Paquin 
cachet. 

A pretty finish to a 
muslin or chiffon frock 
is a neck-band of wide 
soft satin, matching or 
contrasting with the 
general colour scheme, 
drawn through diamond 
slides in the manner of 
our old friend, the dog 
collar. 

White, écru, cham- 
pagne, and pale yellows 
are the principal tones on 
which the Parisienne 
is turning the eye of 
favour just now, hat, gown, petticoats, 
ganterie,and even lingerie, being en suite. A 
petticoat of pale primrose silk witha flounce 
of white sprigged net adorned with double- 
ring medallions of ruched cream satin and 
net is in the height of fashion therefore. 
So is a gown of plain écru lawn with 
a saddle and bretelles embroidered in 
small yellowish Iceland poppies with a 
chiné sash bordered and flowered in dull 
ochre. 

The newest ruffles are fashioned in 
three folds, fluted and standing out like an 
Elizabethan ruff. A fairly stiff net must 
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necessarily be utilised to bring about the 
requisite “‘stand-olfish”” aspect, and they 
are quite short, finishing just below the 
shoulders like the pierrot collars of ostrich 
feathers. 

To speak of furs in July is almost a 
crime. Nevertheless, now that so many 
thrifty and sensible folk are taking advan- 
tage of the summer prices to get stoles and 
muffs done up betimes, it may be of service 
to know that the “scarf” will hold its own 


next season; some of the new shapes are 
slender in 


the middle and widen out 


towards the ends, others again are straight. 
A novelty in inexpensive pelts is “the 
sable-coloured marmot, which represents a 
wonderful advance in the art of imitating 
furs, and whilst possessing a natural preju- 
dice in favour of real Russian I cannot 
withhold a word of praise from this really 
creditable imitation. 

The ‘ bicycle face” has long since been 
relegated to the limbo of antiquated jokes 
totally unworthy of resuscitation under 
the spreading branches of Tur TaTLer 
Chestnut Tree, but its successor has arrived 
on the scene in the shape of the motoring 
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IN BLUE AND WHITE SERGE 


complexion, the keen breezes, dust, and 
sun incidental to this popular sport being 
decidedly inimical to the preservation of a 
delicate skin. There are, of course, remedies 
at hand, but prevention being better than 
cure the chaw/ffeuse will be well advised to 
make instant acquaintance with the Albe- 
marle Skin Tonic, a delightfully cleansing 
lotion which in addition to preserving the 
purity of the complexion keeps it soft and 
clear and free from the harsh, ruddy tint 
which too often distinguishes the face and 
neck of the sportswoman. ‘To travellers 
the Albemarle Skin Tonic is invaluable 
especially on board ship. It is to be 
bought only from Mrs. C. Wilson, 28, 
Albemarle Street, W., price 3s. 6d. and 
5s. 6d. a bottle. Mrs. Wilson, who is a 
most successful mani- 
cane and face masseuse, 
by the way, makes the 
tonic herself so is able 
to guarantee its absolute 
purity and efficacy. 

It used to be a tradi- 
tion of the nursery that 
whatever was really 
nice was bad for one, 
whilst every article of 
diet which excelled in 
nastiness was the one 
thing of which our con- 
stitution stood in need. 
Nowadays nous avons 
changé tout cela, thanks 
very largely to the 
influence of Allen and 
Hanbury, who represent 
the good fairy in most 
practical guise not only 
to the modern young 
person but to everyone 
whose powers of diges- 
tion occasionally fail 
them. To old people, 
dyspeptics, invalids, and 


children Allenbury’s 
Diet is one of life’s 
greatest boons, for it 


is appetising, easy of 
digestion, and imparts 
“staying ” power almost 
immediately. 

Those who want to 


know something of its 
constituents may rest 
assured that pancrea- 
tised milk and 
whole wheat are 


the principal ingre- 
dients, consequently 
it presents in highly 
peptonised form a 
combination of 
nature's finest foods. 

Those travelling 

in charge of in- 
ralids or children 
will find Allen- 
bury’s Diet an in- 
valuable stand-by 
on all occasions. 
It can be prepared 
for use without any trouble or delay and 
is always ready in emergencies such as 
acute exhaustion after sea-sickness or in 
the event of local milk disagreeing. 

Even sufferers from typhoid and kindred 
complaints may be safely given this splendid 
food, and a cupful on going to bed will 
often induce refreshing slumber in the 
victims of insomnia. 

The price is 1s. 6d. and 3s. a tin, and 
unopened it keeps good for any length of 
time, a consideration worth noting by 
those who may be contemplating a fone 
sojourn in tropical climates. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, July 10, and Tuesday, July 25 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, Julv 11, and Wednesday, July 26 
Pay Days—Thursday, July 13, and Friday, July 28 
Consols—Wednesday, July 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—Although the course of the market must be for 
some time to come contingent upon the political situation the 
indications are all in favour of the continuance of ez isy money. 
The Bank Reserve lost over a million last waek at £27,367,000 
as the natural result of the adjustment of balances at the close 
of the half-year, but during the current week the market will 
repay to the Bank loans estimated at about nine millions, an 
operation that will be facilitated by the distribution of about 
six millions in dividends to-day as well as by the usual 
quarterly Government disbursements. Owing to the increase 
of nearly three millions in the “ Other Deposits’? and the loss 
of Reserve the “Proportion” declined 4°87 per cent. to 46°19 
per cent. There were endless congratulations in the market on 
Friday for the new baronet, Sir C. E. Tritton, M.P., the head of 
one of the leading firms of bill brokers. 


Stock Exchange Depression. — 
Throgmorton Street had a bad fit of 
the blues last week when the con- 
cluding settlement of the half-year 
disclosed severe weakness in previously 
unsuspected quarters. A well-known 
firm of dealers in the Kaffir Market 
had to declare themselves as the result 
of the hammering of a broker not 
long out of his sureties who had been 
supposed to be operating for a very 
rich client when in fact he was gam- 
bling wildly on his own account. 
Then there were sensational rumours 
of the delinquencies of an outside 
plunger who had let in a small army 
of brokers for heavy differences. The 
liquidation of these accounts was 
rendered the more difficult by a 
pressure of sales from the Continent, 
where the removal of the strain in 
regard to the Morocco trouble was 
overlapped by the development of a 
fresh scare arising out of the revolt at 
Odessa. The second half of what 
promised to be a prosperous year for 
the. City could hardly have been 
inaugurated under more depressing 
conditions. But, as the proverb tells 
us, it is always darkest before the 
dawn. ‘The apparently interminable 
liquidation does not affect the intrinsic 
merit of the securities sacrificed upon 
ap unsupported market. The necessi- 
ties of the speculator out of his depth 
provide the bargain-hunting capitalist 
with his opportunity. Eighteen 
months ago one of the most popular, and at one time wealthy 
men of the House was frozen out of United States Steel stocks 
at the very bottom. He had backed his faith in the security, 
which he recommended to all his friends, until the whole of his 
fortune was gone and his heart was broken. To-day he lies in 
his grave, and Steels are a buoyant market, the Preference 
having just doubled in value within the year while the 
Common have risen from Io to 34. There is a moral to be 
drawn from this reminiscence that may be taken to heart by 
the long-suffering investor to-day. 


The Benguella Railway.—In a note upon the annual meeting 
of the Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., which appeared in THE 
Tatier of April 26,1 drew attention to the enormous poten- 
tialities alike from the financial, the commercial, and the 
imperial points of view turning upon the completion of railw ay 
connection between the West Coast at Lobito Bay and the 
phenomenal copper deposits controlled by the Tanganyika 
Company—a connection which will open up a new highway 
to Pretoria and the Rand. Within the past few w eeks the 
value of the Benguella Railway Concession has been very 
materially increased by the Barotse award defining the frontiers 
of the Portuguese and Rhodesian territories. Not “only does this 
award materially shorten the route but it brings the eastern 
limit of the railway concession within easy distance of the 
copper deposits at Katanga. Up to the present the Benguella 
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Railway C ncession has been owned in equal shares by the 
Tanganyika Company and certain private proprietors who had 
given an option for the purchase of their rights by the Zambesia 
Exploring Company. It has now been decided to exercise that 
option and secure to. the Tanganyika Company, by the agency 
of the Zambesia Company, the sole right to the railway 
concession which carries the mineral rights on either side of 
the line. 

The purchase price payable by the Zambesia Company is 
£150,000 in cash, less about £100,000 which has already been 
advanced by way of mortgage. The Zambesia Company, to 
enable it to pay the balance of £50,000 and to provide a 
further £50,000 for general purposes, 1s issting 100,000 new 
shares at 21s., the subscription of which has been | suaranteed at 
a commission of the odd shilling. The half right i in the Ben- 
guella Railway thus acquired will be turned over to the 
Tanganyika Company in exchange for 75,000 fully-paid shares, 
which are not to be sold for five years or until the line reaches 
the Portuguese frontier, and then not under £10 pet share. 
This payment in shares necessitates the increase of the Tan- 
ganyika capital to £525,000, and resolutions to that end will be 
considered by the shareholders at an extraordinary meeting on 
Friday at_which Mr. Robert Williams, the managing director, 
will haré an opportunity, with the practical aid of targe- scale 
maps, of demonstrating the additional value accruing to the 
company as the result of the Barotse 
award. 


The International Bank Fiasco.— 
Mr. Carl Meyer has had the bad luck 
on one or two recent occasions of 
being misunderstood. For example, 
as he has been put to the trouble of 
explaining, he is quite distinct from 
the other Meyer of the Butler Com- 
mittee’s Report. Then there is the 
International Bank of London mis- 
understanding. At the final meeting 
last week, when he successfully took 
upon his shoulders the task of carrying 
the resolution for the voluntary 
liquidation of that ill-starred concern 
in the teeth of a noisy opposition, 
some of his hecklers were so rude as 
to suggest that |e and his colleagues 
were trying to shirk their responsi- 
bilities or that they did not court the 
fullest investigation. He soon set 
them right upon that point, although 
to be sure an hour or two later he 
threw the weight of his proxies into 
the scale against the proposal for the 
appointment of a committee of in- 
vestigation. But that need not be 
taken as a stultification of his earlier 
professions ; it merely meant that he 
did not want to have a party of 
busybodies poking their noses into 
the records of the bank. 

Allowing for the difference of their 
environment there are points in Mr. 
Carl Meyer that remind me of Mr. 
David Harum. Like the famous banker 
of Homeville, U.S.A., he possesses ‘* an 
amazing deal of knowledge not found in printed books.” He 
is ‘a great feller for hosses” and he appreciates to a nicety the 
value of aphorism in argument. One of the misconceptions 
with regard to him has been that Midas-like he touches nothing 
that he does not turn to gold. This erroneous impression he 
rectified last week by informing the International Bank share- 
holders—who were not quite so sympathetic as they might 
have been—that he had lost a good deal of money in his time 
by buying shares that had gone to nothing. But he never 
allowed any little contretemps of that sort to upset him. He 
aly said to himself, “ Well, this has turned out a bad invest- 
ment. Let us hope the next one | make will turn out more 
profitably.” That is the proper spirit in which to approach 
Stock Exchange speculation. Never lose your temper with 
your money. Do not swear. Do not impute evil motives to 
the bears. Above all, do not buy shares simply on the names 
of the directors. “Tf you put your money on one horse you 
must expect to lose, and I think it is very unfair if that one 
horse happens to break down that you should call the owner, 
the trainer, and the jockey all knaves and thieves.” 

The point of this aphorism lies in its application. Mr. 
Meyer suggested that if those who had followed him into the 
International Bank of London had at the same time put money 
into each of the other concerns with which he was connected 
they would not have had much cause to complain of the aggre- 
gate results. He joined the board of the bank in January, 
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1098, on resigning his position as manager at New Court alter 
an association of a quarter of a century. He was already 
tondon chairman of the De Beers Consolidated Mines and a 
director of the Burma Ruby Mines, a Rothschild promotion 
that has redeemed original promises after a period of 
tribulation. He has since become chairman of the Pekin 
Syndicate that is turning to practical account the Open Door 
for British enterprise in China. He is on the London com- 
mittees of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and Sir Ernest Cassel’s National Bank of Egypt, while he 
figures as a director of the Daira Sanich Company in the same 
group. Finally, he is a director of A. Goerz and Co., Ltd., 
one of the most influential of the South African finance 
corporations. 

Any investor who had helped himself to a few shares in 
each of these undertakings at bed-rock prices could well afford 
to borrow some of Mr. Meyer's philosophy over his International 
Bank losses. 


Waring and Gillow, Ltd.—From the accountant’s point of 
view the annual statements of Waring and Gillow, Ltd., do not 
err on the side of superfluity, for no revenue account is published, 
and it is only possible to arrive incidentally by way of the 
balance sheet at the progress of the company’s earnings. From 
this source and by the aid of the directors’ report I gather that 
the net profit for rg04 amounted approximately to the same 
total as that for the preceding year, inasmuch as the full 7 per 
cent. dividend is once more paid upon 
the cumulative ordinary shares, while 
the £13,585 balance forward to the 
current year is practically the same 
as the amount. brought into the 
account, after the addition of £15,000 
to reserve, making that fund up to 
£115,000. The report of the directors, 
however, affords interesting indica- 
tions of the enterprise of the company. 
During 1g04 the more important con- 
tracts undertaken included work on 
the yacht for the Sultan of Turkey, 
the palace of Prince Nicholas of 
Greece, the palace of the Sultan of 
Johore, the Savoy Hotel, and the 
Waldorf and [Lyceum _ theatres, 
London, the Carlton Hotel, Johannes- 
burg, and the Pretoria Museum. The 
operations of the Waring- White Build- 
ing Company, Ltd., half of the capital 
of which is owned by Waring and 
Gillow, have demonstrated the excep- 
tional value of that combination. 
The new offices of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company in Cock- 
spur Street were completed within 
nine months, and rapid progress has 
been made in the erection of the 
Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly. The Build- 
ing Company has’ on hand the con- 
struction of the new Cotton Exchange 
in Liverpool. Among the contracts 
of Waring and Gillow, Ltd., now on 
hand are work on the Renown, for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and on 
the Khedive’s yacht; a new palace 
for the Maharajah of Kapurthala, the interior of the new train 
for the Grand Duke Constantine, and the Hamburg-American 
liner, Amerika. 


The Birthday Honours.—One of the financial papers was 
expressing surprise last week that nothing in the way of a 
demonstration had been arranged to signalise the formal 
inauguration of the electrification of the Underground Railway. 
A glance through the list of birthday honours suggests that 
this noteworthy event has not been altogether overlooked in 
high places, for Baron Herbert de Stern, who is now raised to 
the English baronetcy, and Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, one of the 
new knights, are both directors of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company. Sir Frederick William Fison, M.P., another 
of the new baronets, is a director of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, and throughout the list full recognition has 
been given to the claims of prominent men in the financial and 
commercial world. For example, the Lord Mayor has been for 
many years chairman of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany and of Macnamara and Co., Ltd., contractors for the mail 
deliveries. The United Kingdom Temperance Insurance Com- 
pany is doubly represented in the list by the baronetcy conferred 
upon Mr, C. E. Tritton, M.P., and the knighthood of Mr. Sheriff 
T. Vesey Strong, both being directors of that company. 

Sir Boverton Redwood is the expert in petroleum, without 
whose certificate no oil company prospectus is complete. 


MR. SOLOMON BARNATO JOEL 


Chairman of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company 
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Sir E. W. Braybrook, C.B., the late chief registrar of friendly 
societies and a member of the recently-appointed committee 
of inquiry into the working of bond investment and house- 
purchase companies; Sir E. W. Fithian, secretary of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce; and Sir A. B. W. 
Kennedy, engineer to the London County Council for electrical 
tramways, constitute a trio of officials who have fairly won 
their honours. Last but not least, I must refer to the baronetcy 
conferred upon Mr. Julius Wernher, the head of the leading 
South African finance house of Wernher, Beit and Co. ‘The 
tenant of Bath House, Piccadilly, was born in Darmstadt five- 
and-fifty years ago, and despite his enormous wealth has 
always refrained from anything in the form of advertisement. 
He is a great collector of pictures and has done a good deal in 
an unostentatious way for the advancement of higher education. 


The Barnato Amalgamation.—The depression in the Kaffir 
circus was not relieved by the cabled announcement last week 
of a scheme arrived at by the respective boards in Johannesburg 
for the absorption of the Barnato Consolidated Mines, Ltd., by 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Ltd. 
These two concerns, representing distinct branches of what is 
known as the Barnato group, are managed by almost identical 
directorates ; that is to say, Messrs. Solly and Jack Joel and their 
uncle, Mr. Harry Barnato, are in absolute control of the first 
concern, while they are supported on the ‘ Johnnies” board by 
Messrs. Julius Friedlander, Isaac Lewis, H. A. Rogers, and others. 
So far as the man in the street could 
see there was no earthly reason why 
the two concerns should be amal- 
gamated. The alternative sugges- 
tions of the cynic are that the board 
of the smaller company wants to get 
the records whitewashed, and that by 
hook or crook fresh capital must be 
raised. So far as the general public 
is concerned the bulk of the shares 
are on the London register, whereas 
the consideration of the scheme will 
take place in Johannesburg. The 
intention is to wipe out the Barnato 
Consolidated altogether, giving its 
shareholders share for share the equiva- 
lent of their holdings in “ Johnnies.” 
For this purpose the capital of the 
surviving company will be increased 
to £4,500,000 in £1 shares, which are 
to be allocated as follows :— 


Shares 

Present “ Johnnies’ ” share- 
holders own - - - 2,709,896 
Unissued old shares - - 40,014 

New _ shares, — Barneys’ 
holders - - - - 1,200,000 

New issue for working 
capital - - - 395,000 
To-be held in reserve - 155,000 


The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company has already 
served as a sort of crematorium for 
various other ventures in the same 
interest: Registered in the Transvaal 
in September, 1889, it took over some 
five years later the undertaking of 
the South African. Trust and Finance Company and: also 
purchased the agency business of the firm of Barnato Bros. 
A few months later the historical Kaffir boom was in full 
blast, and the late Barney Barnato launched his famous Bank, 
the £1 shares of which he! unloaded on the British gudgeon 
at an average price of between £3 and £4. This concern never 
published a balance sheet, and within twelve months of its 
inception was wiped out of existence by an exchange of shares 
with- the Johannesburg Investment Company. Into the same 
omnivorous maw have gone the estate portion of the Johannes- 
burg Waterworks Company and two or three minor concern. 
The Barnato Consolidated Mines was registered in the Transvaal 
in the boom year, and after the manner of Kaffir promotions 
reserved for its founders certain “ rights,” extinguished in June, 
1902, by the issue of 250,000 fully-paid shares which the Barnatos 
have since been busily engaged in converting into cash. The 
last accounts were made up to October 31, 1904, and evidently 
the intention is to rush through the absorption scheme without 
the publication of any more figures, avoiding in the process. the 
payment of the dividends which guileless shareholders have 
fondly imagined to be due. The control of both concerns is so 
completely in the hands of the Joels that they can snap their 
fingers at the public, and it is this high-handed action on the 
part of the South African houses that has done so much to 
disgust the public and bring the market to its present demoralised 
condition, REGINALD GEARD. 


